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Portrait of An Old Lady 
By Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669) 
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Trends in the Basic Curriculum 


in the Secondary Schools 


T an accelerated pace during the 

last few years curriculum revision 
has been taking place in the secondary 
schools. The trend has been toward 
the institution of a basic course which is 
unlike any other course offered in the 
curriculum. Basic courses, which are 
sometimes called core courses, attempt 
to start with the needs of children of 
any given age and supply the basic in- 
formation and skills that are necessary 
to a student of that age to achieve citi- 
zenship, basic culture, adjustment to his 
social world. In many cases these have 
supplanted the four years of English or 
four years of history that the previous 
generation has depended upon for this 
basic education. Too often English had 
become English literature, and history 
was concerned with backgrounds of 
European history that had little signifi- 
cance to the present day world about 
the high school student. Basic courses 
have attempted to tackle the problem 
of the real skills needed in getting an 
education, which are, 1—better study 
habits, 2—more efficient reading, 3—bet- 
ter budgeting of time, and 4—the devel- 
opment of fundamental interests in edu- 
cation. Basic courses have also at- 
tempted to counteract the compart- 
mentalization into which high school ed- 
ucation has fallen. I shall attempt to 
outline ten or a dozen trends in present 
day basic courses. 

1. The first trial at a generalized 
course wads a plan to teach English and 
history together as one subject, using 
historical material and English methods. 
This has not worked out well. The idea 
of modernizing material and methods 
was handicapped by endeavoring to 
work with subjects that were fairly well 
settled in the curriculum. It has been 
found easier in general to build a new 
course not directly founded on either 
English or history. Some of the values 
to be attained from the teaching of Eng- 
lish and history, however, are permanent 
goals in the basic course. Students are 
taught many of the English skills and 
find in the basic course many oppor- 
tunities to speak and write, but mainly 
with current material rather than his- 
torical or literary material. They also 
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By George A, Rice 


Principal, University High School 
Berkeley, California 


tend to become interested in social 
problems but not through the historical 
approach, 

2. Basic often been 


“Personal 


courses have 

called “Social Living” or 
Management.” These courses are de- 
signed to make the child the center of 
the program and, instead of starting 
with subject matter, they start with the 
interests, needs, and abilities of school 
children and attempt to build a cur- 
riculum around those immediate needs. 
Actually, of course, the same ends are 
attained as though one started with 
English and history and the more gen- 
eralized school subjects, but from the 
psychological point of view it is cer- 
tainly much better to start with chil- 
dren’s interests and particularly the in- 
terests of a single class and eventually 
come to more generalized education. 

3. Basic courses have put a great deal 
of emphasis upon social behavior. Most 
public schools were established by the 
state or city for the purpose of making 
better citizens and yet the training in 
citizenship has often been merely inci- 
dental. Basic courses have tried to 
tackle the problem of training children 
to be better citizens both at present in 
the school situation and in the future as 
adults. Citizenship training may be 
broadened to include home training and 
it is not unusual in basic courses to 
give fundamental instruction in what 
tools to use at a dinner, what are the 
common types of letters one should 
write, and what is the most cooperative 
behavior one can develop in a school 
situation. 

4. There has been great emphasis in 
the basic courses upon health. There 
has always been athletics in public high 
schools and in more recent years there 
has been a good deal of emphasis upon 
physical education, but only in the past 
few years has there been considerable 
emphasis upon health as an objective 
of the school, and efferts made to see 
that every student in the school achieves 
and maintains good health. In many 
schools the teacher of the basic course 
is the center to which the health records 
of the pupils gravitate. Probably as 
large a proportion as one-third of the 


students in any high school group needs 


both health education and health service 
5. A great deal of 
search has been going on in the colleges 


educational re 


and universities of America for a num- 
ber of years. Very little of it has found 
its way into the educational practices of 
schools have 


the classroom. Many 


continued to teach and to guide young 
sters in ways which are well-proven to 
be uneconomical. The basic courses 
provide an excellent laboratory in which 
to try out new methods. Freed from 
the usual requirements of a school, 
basic course teachers feel much freer to 
use modern methods and to experiment 
than do the subject matter teachers. 

6. The Progressive Education move 
ment, particularly as exemplified in the 
eight-year experiment in the relation of 
school to college, conducted under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education 
Association, has provided leadership it 
the measurement of the results of edu- 
Many new tests, such as tests 
attitudes, 


cation 
of reading ability, tests of 
tests of reasoning ability, etc, have 
come from the progressive education 
movement. This opportunity to meas- 
ure results and to measure intangible 
causes has been very valuable in the 
building of basic courses. The Progres 
sive Education Association has main 
tained a laboratory for the, purpose of 
manufacturing tests and scoring and 
evaluating them. It has done a great 
deal toward furthering the study of 
classroom procedure and classroom re 
sults. 

7. Many teachers have not been con 
scious of the ultimate goals of high 
school education. They have been given 
a class in French or geometry to teach 
and they have taught it. They have not 


questioned why geometry or French 


should be taught nor have they looked 
very carefully at the skills and infor 
mation that the student should get from 
the study of that subject Basic courses 
have offered the opportunity to explor« 
the high school curriculum with the idea 
of examining the ideals, the goals, the 
ourses. Thus 


uutcomes of present day 


they have provided educational guide 
for many youngsters the school. The 
arge C1 high school may offer 150 or 


(Continued on page 33 














Home Economics in the Basic Course-| 


OR many years the terms general 

education and special education have 
represented the two concepts current in 
educational discussions. 

General education is considered to 
have as its goal the common understand- 
ings of mankind which will foster co- 
operation, tolerance, and open-minded- 
ness. 

Special education is considered to have 
as its goal the preparation of individ- 
uals to earn a livelihood or, in the case 
of girls, to take their place in the home. 

Where does “core curriculum” fit into 
these two concepts? Experiments in 
“core curriculum” are still so new that 
it is difficult to reach any conclusion. 
The answer for this year might not 
hold true for next year. 

However, it is generally conceded that 
“core curricula” is a series of basic 
courses given in each of the three or 
four years of high school. Basic is 
synonymous with foundation, common 
understandings, social living. It holds 
that the core should provide experiences 
which promote general education and 
should also, in one of the years, center 
upon guiding the activities and efforts 
of the individual pupil toward special 
education. 

Thus it would seem that the “core 
curriculum” concept is not a concept 
which is to replace those of general and 
special education, but is the heart of 
each with the goal of fitting young 
people into the modern, complex world 
rather than developing a one-sided indi- 
vidual who is unadaptable. 

The speaker is more familiar with the 
program of the Cooperating Secondary 
Schools in California than any other 
schools which are developing core cur- 
riculum programs. I refer to the ten 
California schools which have under- 
taken the project under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass. (See 
recent bulletin “Programs of the Co- 
operating Secondary Schools in Cali- 
fornia” by California State Dept. of 
Education. ) 

Each special field has a contribution 
to make, but in so doing must keep eyes 
clearly focused upon the broad objec- 
tives. Has home economics instruction 
modified its teaching procedures so that 
it has gained its right to be included in 
a basic course? If clothing and cooking 
techniques are its specialized phases, 
what then should be included in the 
basic educational procedure? 

Talk given before Department ot Home 
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By May E, Davis 


Oakland Public Schools 
Supervisor of Home Economics 


Home Economics is seeking to answer 
this challenge over the United States by 
its offerings which include the family as 
a basis of society, personality develop- 
ment, social experiences, family rela- 
tionships, marriage, child growth and 
training, finances of the home, selection 
and management of the home and con- 
sumer education. 

This discussion is limited to the 
courses which are being offered in the 
Oakland schools which are a part of 
core curricula or a basic course. 

We shall first consider the courses as 
offered at University High School, 
which is one of the ten cooperating 
schools. Dr. Rice and his associate 
principals state, in the University High 
School Journal of April, 1937, “that 
the core courses were organized in 
terms of the needs and interests of the 
students, the findings of studies of 
adolescents, judgments of teachers and 
parents, and the planning and evalua- 
tion of students. Adolescents need the 
security which the fixing of certain 
points of reference can give them; bet- 
ter understanding of themselves as 
human beings; knowledge of their own 
points of strength and weakness; ac- 
quaintance with conventional _ social 
usages familiar to adults; means of dis- 
tinguishing between what they may safe- 
ly believe and what they may not; and 
approbation of their fellows. They need 
means of reaching out and broadening 
their fields of experience. They need 
an increased understanding of social and 
natural phenomena in the world about 
them, appreciation of what is going on 
in that world today, and the feeling 
of inclusion in adult interests. They 
need a greater identification of their 
purposes with those of their teachers 
and the opportunity for more self- 
directed activity.” 

In the low-tenth grade the student 
takes a single course, PeErsonaL MAN- 
AGEMENT; in the high-tenth grade, So- 
CIAL LivinG; in the low-eleventh grade, 
one of three American history courses; 
in the high-eleventh grade, one of the 
American problems courses; in the low- 
twelfth grade, one of four courses, 
CONSUMER EpucaTION, HUMANITIES, 
Home ProstemMs I, ELEMENTARY Psy- 
CHOLOGY; in the high-twelfth grade, one 
of three courses, ENGLISH, BUSINESS 
ProspLEMs, Homer Prosiems II. 

Home economics teachers are called 


upon to teach Social Living in the high- 
tenth grade and Home Problems I and 
II in the twelfth grade. 

SocraL LivinG is concerned with the 
student’s understanding and appreciation 
of the socio-biological relationships of 
the family and the community. The ac- 
tivities and units of study deal with 
the relationships between brothers and 
sisters, parents and children in every- 
day family living; with the biology of 
human reproduction; with the laws of 
heredity and their significance in family 
and community living. The major em- 
phasis is on the community’s contribu- 
tion to child welfare, public health, 
safety, and recreation. 

Home Prostems I is concerned with 
personality development through rela- 
tions with friends, home and family re- 
lations, relations with job or vocation; 
personal improvement through grooming 
and personal hygiene; dress selection; 
proper health habits; human behavior 
studies through child growth and guid- 
ance, 

Home Prostems II is concerned with 
home making as a profession through 
the study of personal and family rela- 
tions, management in the home, produc- 
tion in the home; in the selection and 
furnishing of the home, consumer buy- 
ing and child growth and guidance. 
Considerable time is spent in individual 
class and home projects. 

Castlemont High School in Oakland 
has a tentative plan of a series of 
courses as follows: 

Low 10 “Living in Castlemont” (oral 

English) 

High 10 “Living in Home and Com- 
munity” (written English) 
“Living in America” (Social 
Studies) 

“American Problems” (So- 
cial Studies) 


Low 11 
High 11 


Low and 
High 12 “Personal Planning” in four 
sections 
1. Home Living 
2. Commercial or 
problems 
3. College orientation 
4. General problems 
The tenth and the high-twelfth grade 
courses are the only ones which have 
been offered so far. The tenth-grade 
courses are taught by English teachers. 
One section of Personal Planning in 
the high-twelfth grade is taught by 4 
home economics teacher. 


business 


The low-tenth course is in seven units: 
1. Getting acquainted at Castlemont 
2. Habits of work and study 


(Continued on page 334) 
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Home Economics in the Basic Course—I| 


By Ellen J. Milligan 


In Charge of Home Economics and Women’s Trades 


SCHOOL program must recognize 


the pupil’s interest, environment, 
experience and concerns. The basic or 
unified studies are organized around as- 
pects of living, thus meeting individual 
needs better. Until recently education 
for home living has not been recognized 
by the secondary schools as a prime ob- 
jective. However, within the last few 
years interesting developments are go- 
ing on which lead to such a purpose be- 
ing generally accepted. 

Educators are realizing that the fam- 
ily experience is the most vital one in 
the development of personality. It is 
where most of us acquire our basic be- 
havior pattern, our religious sentiments, 
our attitudes toward people and our 
unique personality. Because the family 
is so important in determining the char- 
acter and personality of the individual it 
holds a place of first importance as an 
educational institution. The family also 
functions as the interpreter and trans- 
mitter of the meaning of our culture 
to a new generation. 

Much general curriculum revision at 
the secondary level centers in the plan- 
ning of an instructional core. In the 
Los Angeles City Schools such a core 
curriculum, namely, SeEN1IoR PRoBLEMS, 
has been set up. This plan embraces 
four major fields, Consumer Education, 
Social Arts, Family Relations, Cultural 
and Leisure Time, with vocational in- 
terest acknowledged by all areas. This 
basic course, SENIOR PROBLEMS, is 
planned through the cooperation of the 
steering committee, which has a repre- 
sentative from each interest area. The 
courses of these various areas are com- 
piled by the core representative with the 
cooperation of the teachers in each in- 
dividual area of interest. 

At present, of the forty-two high 
schools in the Los Angeles City sys- 
tem twenty-four elected to establish the 
Senior Problems curriculum for all seni- 
ors. These basic courses are also used 
as orientation courses in the tenth 
grade level. 

SocraL Arts is the 
course of the Home Economics area. 
This course is presented in the follow- 
ing four units: 


representative 


How can the home serve as a back 
ground for the individual? 

How can family activities contribute 
to the successful home? 

How can the home serve as a cen- 
ter for entertaining friends? 

How can manners and convention 
contribute to the social life and 
personality of the individual ? 


NOVEMBER, 1929 


Los Angeles City Schools 
California 


It is not necessarily intended that the 
units follow this sequence. The commit- 
tee felt that the choice of units de- 
pended upon the needs and wishes of 
the group being taught. Each unit listed 
above is presented separately with the 
sub-topics and curriculum content. Due 
to the valuable experience of the com- 
mittee, it was decided that these four 
units would best meet the needs of the 
student in a ten weeks course. Because 
of time allotment we definitely thought 
of the student in the home of today, 
his friends, his part in the family life 
and his social development. 

The administrative set-up of the se- 
nior problems basic course varies due to 
the needs of the student in each indivi- 
dual school. The time allotment of the 
course varies from four to ten weeks 
The Social Arts course is also presented 
as a B10 orientation course as well as 
a senior problems unit. In Garfield 
High School, we use Social Arts as an 
orientation course. 


SocraL ARTS 


Basic Aims in Brief: 


1. To establish proper home relationships 

2. To establish wholesome attitudes between 
the sexes 

3. To acquaint the student with his re- 
sponsibility to the school, the home and 
the community 

4. To build a well-rounded personality 

5. To develop the social graces 

6. To teach proper etiquette and behavior 
in school, in public places and in the 
home 

7. To understand a balanced diet 

8. To entertain inexpensively in the home 


Unit I. Orientation—To acquaint the stu 
dents with Garfield 
Functions of each administrator 


| 
2. Clubs and organizations 
3. Avenues of help in varying situations 


Unit II. Behavior 
A. Introductions 
B. Proper table etiquette 
C. Manners in public places 
1. In our own school 
2. On the street 
3. In public places 
Our first date or “Two by Two” 
1. How to invite her out 
2. Behavior of boys and girls while out 
3. The art of conversation 
4. How to read a menu and order eco 
nomically 
E. The light fantastic 
1. The etiquette of the dance floor fron 


start to finish 


Unit III. Personality 
1. Social qualities 
(a) Tact (d) Poise 
(b) Cooperation (e) Courtesy 
(c) Leadership (f) Refinement, etc 


Unit IV. Nutrition 


A. Foods and Nutrition 
1. Definition of food 
2. Composition and classification of foods 
Food requirements for individuals 
Balanced diet and calories 
Balanced meals—economical meals 
6. Food fads, fancies and fallacies 
7. Food marketing 
Red Cross Nutrition Tests given each year 
and 60 per cent or more of the classes 
receive Red Cross Certificates 
Unit V. Leisure Time 
A. Cultural elements in 
l seisure time 
2. Hobbies 
Unit VI. Entertaining 
A. Entertaining economically in the 
1. Make games for all ages 
2. Plan and execute parties 
Ways and Means 
1. Cooking once a week 


home 


2. Entertaining in practice dining room 
3. Preparing, serving and attending 
luncheons, in practice dining room 
By participating in all possible activi 
ties 
By class work, discussion, and open 
torum 
This course deals with human beings 
and their needs in social situations. It 
is extremely worthwhile and challeng- 
ing to the student and teacher alike 
At present the Home Economics De 
partment is experimenting with an ori 
entation course, JuNior Arts, for the 
junior high school level in two of our 
junior high schools. The outcome has 
not yet been evaluated 
In launching the basic course we try 
to provide every situation time will per 
mit for the learning experience. For 
example—colored films on proper dress 
for the high school boy and girl, lec 
tures on charm and good grooming, dis- 
cussions on family relations with sug- 
gested remedies and child behavior 
through observation in day 
We feel that all social activities should 


nurseries 


be created and participated in by the 
group to help impress upon each indivi- 
dual student their importance and their 
responsibility to society 

It is our hope that through this 
course students may realize that estab 
lishing a successful home is one of life’s 
greatest accomplishments. The environ 
ment of a successful home 1s a great 
social and religious shelter, for such an 
atmosphere helps each member to live in 
Numerous tes 


( onfer 


harmony with others 
timonials from students and 
ences with social arts classes leads us to 
believe we are on the way in meeting 
the needs of youth 

From talk given before Department of Home 
Economics, National Education Association, 5an 
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A Pilgrim Party 


for Thanksgiving 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Courtesy New York Public Library 


The Pilgrims’ First Thanksgiving 


“When Governor Bradford 
Did proclaim 

The first Thanksgiving Day 
He sent four stalwarts forth 
Wild turkeys to obtain. 


Then what a feast the good folk had 


And how their praises rang, 


As they sat down to that grand meal 


And ate their forest game.” 


HE tradition of Thanksgiving is as 

old as man himself. To the early 
Israelites the Feast of Ingathering was a 
period of rejoicing and praise to the 
great Giver of Good who caused flocks 
to increase and vines to bear. It was a 
time when young girls danced in the 
vineyards, whole families went on holy 
pilgrimages and everyone offered first 
fruits to the God of the Harvest. 

To the Greeks it was Demeter who 
guarded crops and blessed the land with 
prosperity; to the Romans, Ceres, the 
earth goddess, whose festival was cele- 
brated with races, games and symbolic 
rites. November first marked the Druid 
harvest feast, while Japanese and 
Chinese dedicated the closing of the 
year to rejoicing in the season’s bounties. 

Days set aside for special thanksgiving 
were common in pre-Reformation Eng- 
land, while the merry harvest homings 
of Scotland and Ireland were well estab- 
lished before members of the Frobisher 
Expedition, in 1578, observed on the 
Newfoundland coast what probably was 
the white man’s first Thanksgiving Day 
on American soil. 

The Pilgrim’s first Thanksgiving, ap- 
pointed by Governor Bradford in 1621 
to commemorate the plenteous harvest 
after the year of hardship in Massa- 
chusetts Colony, was observed by feast- 
ings and psalms, military drills by Miles 
Standish’s well trained soldiers, and 


From “Holiday Parties’ by Gladys Spice: 
Fraser, Womans Press, $1.50. Copyright, 1939, 
National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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many of the same sports and games the 
settlers had enjoyed in their native 
homes. 

Four men, delegated by Governor 
Bradford, went out in search of game to 
grace the colonists’ boards. The wild 
turkeys they brought back were received 
joyfully by thirty housewives, who 
dressed and roasted the birds with all 
the skill of which seventeenth century 
housewives were capable. Vegetables 
and fruits and as many cakes, pies and 
other goodies as their meagre stores per- 
mitted, were added to the unusual fare 
of that great day. 

Thanksgiving was celebrated some- 
what irregularly in Massachusetts until 
about 1680, when the day was established 
in the. colony as an annual festival. It 
was not until nearly two hundred years 
later, during the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln, that the fourth Thurs- 
day in November finally was set aside as 
the nation’s official Thanksgiving Day. 

Thanksgiving, with its old American 
traditions and family reunions is the per- 
fect time for a party and play in which 
everyone may share. Here is a sug- 
gested entertainment—a Pilgrim Party 
for the entire family, for your Home 
Economics Club or any of the special 
class events that are popular this time 
of year. 

Invitations 
The Pilgrim Fathers 
invite you 
To a Thanksgiving Party 
On Friday at two. 


The invitations which should include 


name, address and date in addition to 
the verse, are written on rough gray 
paper, decorated at the top by a humor- 
ous sketch of a Puritan man and 
woman; or, if preferred, they may be 
printed on orange paper pumpkin folders, 
with the name of the guest on the out- 
side and the verse within. 


Decorations 


The party room is decorated with 
orange paper streamers radiating from 
the center. A bunch of swaying orange, 
yellow, green and red balloons are sus- 
pended from the point of convergence. 
Along the streamers, at irregular inter- 
vals, are suspended cut-outs of pump- 
kins, ears of corn, turkeys, autumn 
leaves or other symbols suggestive of 
the harvest season. 

The table centerpiece is one or more 
large scooped out pumpkins, lined with 
waxed paper and filled with popcorn 
balls, to suggest the Indian’s gift of 
corn to the white man’s first Thanks- 
giving feast. The balls are wrapped in 
cellophane and tied with orange ribbons 
that extend to an Indian lollypop doll 
favor at each place. 

To make the dolls, glue a cardboard 
disc, with features marked in black ink, 
to one side of a lollypop. Fashion head- 
dress and costumes of brown crepe 
paper, decorated with feathers and em- 
broidery in tempera paints. Tiny colored 
glass beads make necklaces. A burnt 
match serves for a tomahawk stick, and 
a bit of sealing wax for the head. 
Wires, fastened to the middle of the 
lollypop stick, form legs and gobs of 
sealing wax the feet. Fasten the figures 
to small white cards, each bearing the 
name of a guest. 

Spread the table with a white cloth, 
decorated with cut-outs of autumn 
leaves, and have orange paper napkins. 


Entertainment Suggestions 

As the guests arrive the boys are 
given Puritan hats, collars, and cuffs; 
the girls caps, kerchiefs and aprons. 

When the guests are properly attired 
they are ready to begin the: 

1. Turkey Hunv. Each person is 
given a yellow tarlatan bag or small pa- 
per sacks on which are marked his oF 
her initials. Just as the Pilgrims started 
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their Thanksgiving rev- 
els with a wild turkey 
hunt, so the guests, 
armed with their bags, 
are told to hunt turkeys 
for the holiday feast. At 
a given signal everyone 
begins to search for fowl 
—old fashioned sugar 
cookies cut out in the 
shaped of small turkeys 
and wrapped in glisten- 
ing cellophane. Turkeys 
are hidden around the 
room in all sorts of 
places. 

Fifteen minutes are al- 
lowed for the hunt. 
“Findings” are slipped 
into the bags. At a signal 
the guests stop hunting 
and count their turkeys. 
The one finding the most 
is rewarded with a candy 
box turkey, filled with 
sugar corn candies. At- 
tached to the turkey’s leg 
a small card bearing the 
verse, which appears, in 
the caption under the il- 
lustration on the opposite 





page. A gaily decorated table is essential in establishing that ‘‘party feeling.”’ 
Here the pumpkin filled with popcorn balls, the Pilgrim man and maid and er with a different kind 
the Indian lolly-pop favors carry out the traditional Thanksgiving theme of sweetmeat, such as 
Would you like working directions for the Pilgrims 
If so just send a postcard to the Service Editor 


2. PINNING THE HEAD 
ON THE TuRKEY. A large 
turkey is painted on a 
sheet. The bird is minus 
the head, which has to 
be pinned on by the 
blindfold players. Much merriment will 
be afforded as the guests, one by one, 
make a wild effort to attach a head of 
the turkey’s body. Give the winner a 
box of chocolate turkeys and the most 
deluded player a candy pumpkins head 
with chocolate nose, mouth and eyes! 

3. CONTESTS AND Sports. Just as early 
Puritan Thanksgivings were marked 
with many different kinds of sports and 
pastimes, so no modern Thanksgiving 
gathering is complete without a series 
of foolish contests. Following are a 
number of amusing stunts that will en- 
tertain both on-lookers and participants : 

a. Feeding Contest. A sheet is spread 
on the floor, so your best rug won't 
be ruined by crunched in candies. Two 
stools are placed opposite one another. 
Two contestants are supplied with des- 
sert spoons and saucers filled with corn 
candy and are then blindfolded. The 
one who succeeds first in feeding the 
entire contents of the saucer to his part- 
ner is given a small candy-box pumpkin, 
filled with salted nuts. Ina large group 
a number of pairs of contestants may 
participate at the same time in this 
contest. 

b. Tug O’ War. A marshmallow is 
fastened in the center of a two yard 
Piece of clean white string. The con- 
testants’ hands are tied behind their 
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at small expense. 
and the Indian lolly-pops? 


































Courtesy Dennison Company boxes 


of this magazine. 


Refreshments 
MENU 
Turkey Sandwiches 

Pumpkin Tarts with Whipped Cream 
Apple Cider Popcorn Balls 

Pumpkin Tarts. Mix pastry accord- 
ing to standard recipe, roll out and 
make into individual pastry shells. Make 
the following filling and pour into the 
unbaked shells: 
1% cups mashed pumpkin (canned, if 
preferred 
tablespoons molasses 
'4 cup granulated sugar 
tablespoons butter 
'% taespoon salt 
teaspoon cinnamon 
14 teaspoon ginger 
1% cups rich milk 

2eggs 


Ne bh 


_ 


Add to the pumpkin the sugar, but- 
ter, molasses, spices and salt. Beat the 
egg yolks slightly and combine with the 
first mixture. Then add the milk and 
mix thoroughly. Last of all, beat the 
egg whites until they stand np in neaks 
Fold into the other ingredients. Chill 
and pour into pastry shells. Bake at 450 
for the first 10 minutes. Reduce the 
heat to 325°, Bake until the tarts are a 
rich golden brown, or until a_ silver 
knife, inserted in the center of the cus 
tard, comes out clean 









backs. Each player is 
given an end of the 
string. The fun comes in 
seeing which person first 
can chew up the string 
and gobble the marsh- 
mallow. 

c. Stuffing the Turkey 
The guests are seated in 
a row at a table. Before 
each person is placed a 
saucer containing a doz- 
en small homemade 
cookies. The guests are 
the ‘turkeys.” The game 
is to see who can “stuff 
the turkey” first, that is, 
who can devour his 
share of the cookies 
most quickly. 

4. TurKEY RAFFLE. As 
in olden times no 
Thanksgiving was com- 
plete without the turkey 
raffle, so the modern 
party features a mock 
raffle that is a source of 
great amusement. 

Provide as many small 
papier - mache turkey 
as there are 


guests. Fill each contain- 


gum drops, salted nuts, 
candied orange peel, 
raisins or Jordan al 
monds. The auctioneer 
someone who is witty and a ready speak 
er—announces there will be a sale so 
each of the Pilgrim Fathers may have a 
turkey for Thanksgiving dinner. The auc 
tioneer then holds up one turkey after 
another, describes it extravagantly, and 
asks how much will be offered for it. As 
in the times when barter was in vogue, 
each guest must offer something in re 
turn for his fowl. It may be a song, a 
dance, or some ridiculous antic. If a 
player can think of nothing worthy of 
his turkey, the other guests make him 
perform some stunt of their own 
choosing. 

5. MATCHING PARTNERS. The men are 
asked to draw variously colored card 
board arrows from one bag, the girls 
from another. The men find their part 
ners by matching arrows. Have paper 
arrows point the way to the dining room 

There are many other possibilities for 
games. The popular “quiz” contests may 
be imitated by drawing up a list of 
questions having to do with old Thanks 
giving customs or tradition or based on 
local school activities or sports 

\ “sculpture show” may provide a 
hilarious fifteen minutes. Giving each 
contestant two marshmallows, a couple 
of toothpicks and a strip of colored 


paper and have them “sculp” a turkey 
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EAVING and spinning are ancient 
arts bound up in the tradition 
and life of all countries. They have 
held a high place in every civilization. 
Interest in learning how to weave, along 
with an interest in other home crafts, is 
growing all over this country of ours 
due to several causes, among them edu- 
cation for better use of leisure time. 
Modern mass production in the factory 
has taken away from the home many of 
the hand skills, which are now being 
revived. 
Nearly everyone seems to enjoy work- 





ing with threads and learning how to 
weave. Many people who can not paint 
a picture, or express themselves cre- 
atively in any other medium can learn 
how to create beautiful fabrics with the 
use of the loom and its threads. 
} For several years, handweaving units 
have been offered in the adult home- 
making classes under the direction of 
the Vocational Education Department of 
Wayne University. As no funds were 
available for the purchase of looms and 
equipment, the real problem was to teach 
weaving using a loom that each pupil 
could afford to own and with which 
useful, beautiful articles could be woven 
both for the home and personal use. 
Various types of looms have been used 
such as cardboard looms, the broomstick 
loom technique, and simple wood frames, 








Weaving on a Simple Heddle Loom 


but perhaps the most successful of these 
has been the heddle loom, the use of 
which is described in this article. The 
framework of a heddle loom is of wood, 
and resembles a picture frame or a 
hooked rug frame and the warp threads 
are threaded, through holes and slits in 
the cross beams. 

In planning a weaving unit for an 
adult class using the simple heddle loom, 
it is most important that the teacher her- 
self know thoroughly the kind of weav- 
ing which can be done with this kind of 
Many people are more familiar 
with the ordinary four harness loom 
than with the possibilities of this simple 
heddle loom. However 


loom. 


two harness 
some of the most beautiful fabrics in 
the world have been woven on looms 
with no more essential equipment than 
this. With a four harness loom, the 
pattern can be threaded into the loom 
harnesses and the variations made by the 
different operations of the treadles, and 
by the use of different colors and kinds 
The pattern in 
The pat- 
tern in the two-harness loom, or on the 


of yarns and threads. 
such cases is /oom-controlled. 


heddle loom, is dependent entirely on the 
skill of the weaver who must use a free 
type of pattern in both color and design. 

It is also very necessary for the 
teacher of a weaving unit to have a 
large number of woven pieces on hand 
to show what types of articles can be 
woven, as well as to create an in- 
terest in 
They should also show the different 
types of weaving technique, as well as 
the possibilities of the use of different 


learning how to weave. 


kinds of threads and yarn, such as wool, 
silk, linen, cotton and artificial threads, 
such as rayon, cellophane, etc. Many 
helpful ideas can also be gained from 
photographs. The teacher of 


good 


examples of warp pattern belts. 








By Nellie Sargent Johnson 


Instructor of Weaving, Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 








weaving who makes the effort to learn 
photog- 
rapher will be able to secure many 
valuable illustrations and thus preserve 


how to be a good amateur 


for future units, ideas which  other- 
wise are easily forgotten. 

One of the main objectives of a unit in 
handweaving should be to try and stimu- 
late creative self expression through the 
use of the loom and threads and the 
first few weaving lessons should be de- 
voted to learning the use and the pos- 
sibilities of this simple heddle loom. By 
means of good illustrative material, it 
is easy to explain and show its possibili- 
ties. The next step is to learn to use 
the loom as a tool, and to give through 
demonstration, all the steps of setting 
up the loom; how to make a warp, the 
kind of thread to use, how to thread the 

(Continued on page 338) 


Left above—Weaving a linen luncheon set in an old Spanish 
lace stitch on the simple heddle loom; right—above—a stu- 
dent’s sampler of borders in brocade technique for bags, scarves, 
etc: le{t—small rug made on the 20 inch heddle loom; center— 
an adult Homemaking Extension Class at Southeastern High 
Schoo! in Detroit working on the heddle loom tied into wooden 
frames; right 
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to think about Christmas, especially if 
you want to plan to make some holiday 


“VEN though Thanksgiving ts. still 
to come, it’s none too soon to begin 


gifts with your own nimble fingers. 

When the dolls pictured above were 
first shown us, we thought at once 
“what a grand idea for club girls to 
make use of for Christmas gifts”’—per- 
haps for younger sisters or cousins or 
for a community project—a_ children’s 
hospital, children of destitute families, 
etc. We wish you could see the dolls 
in colors—black Dinah on the left, blond 
Hulda in the middle and the gay Ha- 
waiian lassie with her lei and “grass 
skirt” at the right. 

Soft, cuddly dolls are always popular 
and any little girl on your Christmas list 
will be proud and thrilled to receive 
one you have made especially for her. 
These are simple to make and ever so 
inexpensive. Soft cotton yarn in a wide 
range of bright attractive colors is used 
for the body—in fact for the whole dol! 
Four colors are used in making each 
of the dolls shown above and the three 
little ladies, each about 15-17 inches in 
length, will cost about seventy cents for 
the three. 


Directions for Making 


All the dolls are made in the same 
way, varying the colors and “clothing.” 
Materials required are a soft spun cot 
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Do Your Christmas Planning Early 


ton yarn,* carpet warp for tying and 
some firm cardboard. 

Dinah, the Mammy Doll: Requires 1 
skein each of dark brown, white, co 
lonial green and red yarn. 

Bopy: Wind the dark brown yarn 30 
times around the 17%” length of a 
cardboard 6%” wide. Slip carpet warp 
under loops at one end and tie se- 
curely. This is the top of the head. Cut 
other end 

Heap: Roll or crush cotton or paper 
into a ball. Divide strands in half, pull 


”" 


smoothly over ball and tie 31%4” from the 
top for the neck. 

ArMs: Wind dark brown yarn 15 times 
around a 17%” length of the card- 
board. Cut both ends, divide in three 
parts and braid tightly. Tie both ends 
Divide strands at neck and place braid 
ed arms between, fastening on the in 
side. 

Lecs: A little less than half way down 
the body tie tightly to form the waist 
Divide the remaining strands in half 
and braid. Tie each leg to form ankle 
Steeves: \WVind white yarn 10 times 


long 


, 


around a strip of cardboard 5’ 
Slip carpet warp under strands at both 
ends, slip off cardboard and tie onto 
front of braided arms. Repeat for the 
back 

} 


*Yarn may be bought from Sears Roebuck 


under name of Maysville Kentucky Yarn 





BLoust Wind white yarn 15. times 
strip of cardboard. Slip 


carpet warp under strands at one end 


around a 4” 


and cut the opposite end. ‘Tie to the 
neck of the doll in front 
the back 


Repeat for 


Skirt: Wind colonial green yarn 150 
times around a 6! strip of cardboard 
Slip carpet warp under strands at one 
end and cut opposite end. Tie around 
waist line tightly 

\proN: Wind red yarn 10 times around 


a 3%” strip of cardboard. Slip carpet 
warp under strands at one end and cut 
opposite end. Tie at waist line to make 
the apron. 


BANDANNA: Using a single strand of 


ed yarn pasting it around and around 
flat to the head. Edge the bandana with 
a braid of the red yarn tied in front 
The Dutch girl doll uses peach yarn 
for the body, head, arms, and legs; 
white yarn for the sleeves, blouse and 
apron, and royal blue for the skirt. The 
hair is made of yellow yarn which is 


) 


pasted to the head and braided 


The Hawattan doll is made from rust, 


tan and black yarn. The lei around her 
neck is merely little circles of colored 
paper strung closely together on a 
thread 


Working directions fo1 inv of the 


above will be furnished or 


receipt of a 
three cent stamp lor maliing W1 te 


to the Service Editor you wish them 














Here is the room as it might look before you start in on a 
sewing bout. The dimensions of the room provide a floor space 
of 8’ x 8’, the cabinet unit running the full width of 8’ is 21” 
deep. This depth is subject to modification as space permits. 
The floor is covered with linoleum, which was selected because 
of its ease in cleaning after use in a sewing room where 
threads, lint, pins, etc. are apt to be dropped on the floor. 
The sewing machine is conveniently located in front of the 
window where it receives a maximum of daylight and is pro- 
vided with its own stool. 








The cutting table (right) is completely concealed when not in 
use, by the small doors over the desk (above). It is easily 
opened, is 37 inches high, 28 inches wide and 60 inches in 
length. (All photographs from Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany) 


A Sewing Room 
Planned For 
Ideal Convenience 


Have you ever dreamed of an ideal sewing room—a 
place where all equipment could be kept together and 
ample storage space provided for sewing supplies as well 
as for a pressing board and iron? If so study these illus- 
trations, for the room pictured here has been designed to 
contain in a minimum of space all of the requirements of 
an ideal sewing room. The illustration at the left shows 
the room as a whole. Against the wall will be noted two 
long doors, one mirrored and one plain. The mirrored 
door conceals a convenient desk with drawer space below 
it, and above, two small doors close over a folding cut- 
ting board covered with light weight linoleum. The other 
door leads to a closet which holds a dress form, the 
ironing board ,an electric iron and a number of other small 
conveniences as shown below and in the illustrations on 
the opposite page. The dress form is readily available 
when stored in the closet and may be easily moved out 
for use, yet is out of sight at other times. Space is pro- 
vided in this closet also for hanging partially finished 
garments. 

The two closet doors, when open, form a double mirror 
which is invaluable for fitting. As a further convenience, 
a light is provided over one of the mirrors. 

The hand vacuum cleaner, stored in this closet, makes 
cleaning up after a day of sewing an easy task. 

The cabinet below the desk provided storage space for 
a portable typewriter. Bookcases and plenty of drawer 
space make it possible to keep current periodicals and ref- 


erence books handy. 
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The troublesome problem of fitting yourself is 
made simpler by a clever arrangement of double 
mirrors provided by putting a mirror on the out- 
side of one closet door and the inside of the other. 
The illustration below shows the compact arrange- 
ment of the various sewing conveniences in ‘the 
storage closet. 
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A close up of the drawers in 
the cabinet under the radio. 
They are graduated in size, 
the top ones have divisions 
for storing spools of thread 
and machine bobbins already 
threaded with most used 
colors. Small sewing ma- 
chine attachments, notions, 
pinking shears or machine 
attachment, zigzagger, etc.; 
pattern books, patterns and 
materials will all find a 
place here 








The pressing board, iron and 
cord control are very neces- 
sary equipment for a sew- 
ing room. When not in use 
they fit compactly into the 
closet. The board may be 
set up against the wall op- 
posite the sewing machine 
where it can stay in easy 
reach yet out of the way 
while the woman is sewing. 
A thermostatic control on 
the iron permits it to be left 
plugged-in and_ constantly 
heated to the desired tem- 
perature without danger. 






















OME economics teaching in the 

high school of today is based on 
the objectives and activities that pro- 
vide training for homemaking. Since 
homemaking involves such a variety of 
experiences, learning situations, provid- 
ing for the greatest student participation, 
must be completed in a short while. 
These learning situations must meet the 
requirements of the homes in the com- 
munity. 

The Rossville High School is located 
in a rural community. The total high 
school enrollment is about 150. There 
are usually fifty girls taking home eco- 
nomics. Three years of study, including 
work in foods, clothing, and home man- 
agement are offered. Many of these girls 
live in the country and come to school 
on a school bus. The greater percentage 
of the girls become home makers in this 
or a similar type of community within 
a few years after graduation from high 
school. A very small percentage go on 
to college or enter the business field. 

Twenty students is an average enroll- 
ment in the Foods group. Most of the 
girls are freshmen and have had few 
homemaking experiences. During the 
first semester the units of study in- 
clude, (1) the use and care of equip- 
ment, (2) canning and storage of food 
for winter, (3) breakfast foods, their 
preparation and serving, (4) simple en- 
tertaining, (5) Holiday cookery, and (6) 
recognition of nutrition factors in meal 
planning for better health. The work 
presented the first part of the second 
semester was based on the “Good Man- 
ners Dinner” Unit. 

This “Good Manners Dinner” unit has 
been offered for the past few years andhas 
won the interest of the entire high school 
because each student in the school is 
invited during the year to be a guest at 
a dinner served by one of the girls in 
the Foods class. Each girl in the class 





““Good Manners Dinner’ 


By Irma Mae Winkelblack 


Rossville High School 


Charleston, Illinois 





Irma M. Winkelblack 


plans a menu, purchases the groceries, 
supervises the preparation and_ serving 
of the food, and acts as hostess of a 
luncheon or dinner, to which she has 
invited seven guests. The guests include 
one faculty member and one boy whom 
she has chosen to be the host. By care- 
ful planning in the class group we ar- 
range to have everyone in the high 
school invited to one of the dinners. 
The unit was added permanently to 
the Foods course as a result of a Good 
Manners programme that began in the 
school. Each student in high school is 
required to read Good Manners, by Beth 
Bailey McLean, for English. After read- 
ing the book the student must pass an 
objective test compiled by the home eco- 
nomics and the English teachers. These 
tests are checked and filed by the teach- 
ers. The students practice good. social 






































Unit 


behavior, although no further method of 
checking is used. Each student care- 
fully reviews table manners, correct 
dress, and conversational topics before 
the day he is to be a guest for the de- 
sire to do the right thing in the presence 
of a student group is always a strong 
incentive. The teacher guest fills out a 
report criticising the dinner. These 
criticisms and the criticisms of the cook, 
waitresses and hostess are discussed by 
the class group after each dinner. Con- 
structive criticism of this type has been 
very useful to the girls who later serve 
dinners. Similar situations often arise 
at other dinners. The way in which they 
have been solved previously and the sug- 
gestions that class members give, help to 
prepare an inexperienced hostess. Con- 
versational topics, and how to bring all 
the group into the conversation, were 
difficult for many of the girls. 

The girls practice waiting on the table 
at home. Many of them prepared the 
family meals. At the end of the unit 
of work most of the girls are able to 
prepare and serve a meal. The boys 
practice serving the plates at home. 
Each host comes to the kitchen for sug- 
gestions and to see the food he is to 
serve before the dinner. There is no 
difficulty with serving the plates. Many 
of the student guests come to talk about 
the dinner they had attended, and are 
very anxious to receive any helpful criti- 
cisms. The girls often ask for the 
recipe used to prepare some of the 
dishes served. 

Each hostess gives the school news 
reporter an account of her dinner. The 
school news is published in the local 
paper each week. 

Books, current magazines and even 
the newspapers are searched for ideas, 
and items about social behavior and cus- 
tom read as eagerly as are the ideas for 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Standard Equipment in the Cafeteria Kitchen 


The Junior High School at San Bernardino, California, An Outstanding 


By Martha McMillin 





The range battery with overhanging canopy is one of the most important sections 


of the school cafeteria. 


Located conveniently nearby is the pot rack, filled with 


pots of heavy aluminum, and many shelves for the storing of supplies and miscel- 
laneous utensils. 


HE cafeteria is one of the most 

important buildings in the entire 
school plant, for upon it depends the 
physical health, happiness, and well being 
of the children in attendance. For this 
reason, most school boards today are in- 
clined to spare neither time, money, nor 
effort in an attempt to provide the most 
up-to-date cafeteria that modern archi- 
tecture and science have yet devised. 
The new cafeteria at Arrowview Junior 
High School, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, is an outstanding example of this 
modern trend. 

Constructed at a cost of approximately 
$125,000, the new _ building 
practically every feature to be desired 
in a school cafeteria that serves 700 or 
more per day. It is large, steam-heated 
from a central plant, airy, well-lighted, 
artificially ventilated, and extremely at- 
tractive and comfortable. The floor 
throughout is of concrete, for durability 
and safety, but in the main dining room, 
the concrete has been overlaid with 


embodies 


In this ultra-modern school cafeteria kit- 
chen, most of the equipment is of metal 
and is therefore easily cleaned and ster- 
ilized. The durable floor covering of 
composition material is readily scrubbed, 
the ventilating system keeps the air 
fresh and clean, and the garbage con- 
tainers are kept out of sight and con- 
stantly covered. An additional factor in 
kitchen sanitation is the electric dish- 
washing machine, which sterilizes even 
as it washes. 
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maple wood blocks, composed of rec- 
tangular strips, which have the added 
advantages of resilience and warmth. 
Also maple wood floors are tough-fibred, 
smooth, easily cleaned, and do _ not 
splinter or sliver. 

The kitchen may be considered a 
model of school cafeteria kitchens to- 
day. Although it measures only 27 by 
55 feet, it is so conveniently and com 
pactly arranged, that its small size is an 
asset rather than a liability. Here the 
overlaid with 


concrete sub-floor is 


Example of Modern Planning 


acetile, a fire-proof composition material 
that is easily cleaned, durable, warm, 
and resilient, and therefore ideally 
adapted to kitchen use. 

At the east end of the kitchen is the 
dishwashing unit, which is so complete 
and labor-saving that four boys can 
easily handle all soiled dishes as they 
are cleared from the dining room. The 
unit consists of a dish-washing assembly, 
electric dish-washer, and pot sinks. The 
dish-washing assembly is constructed 
with six legs, to insure greater sturdi 
ness, and is made throughout of 16- 
gauge galvanized iron, which is superior 
to tile, in that it is non-breakable, is 
practically everlasting, is easily cleaned, 
and is economical. 

The dish-washing tables are 24 feet 


long by 2! 


feet wide, and extend along 
the outside north wall. At the end of 
the clean dish table, there is a 20 by 
24-inch soaking sink, fourteen inches 
deep, while underneath is a low shelf, 
ten inches from the floor. The soiled 
dish table is equipped with a rubber 
scrap block, and all garbage scraped 
from the dishes drops through a hole 
directly into a removable, enclosed gar- 
bage can underneath. 

The dishwasher, which is heated by a 
gas burner, is an automatic machine, the 
wash-tank of which holds twenty-eight 
gallons of water. The pot-sinks are 
made of galvanized iron, and are fitted 
underneath with low shelves for storage 


purposes. e 
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One entire section of the kitchen is 
devoted to the preparation of meats and 
vegetables. The vegetable work-table is 
constructed of monel metal. It is eight 
feet long by thirty-two inches wide and 
is fitted with spacious shelves. The 
front is divided into three vegetable bins, 
with sloping bottoms and center separat- 
ing baffle plates. The entire fixture is 
fastened to the wall, and is mounted on 
cast brass legs with adjustable feet. 

The vegetable sinks are also con- 
structed of monel metal, mill finish. 
These are similar to the pot sinks, ex- 
cept that there are no shelves. The 
vegetable peeler is an electric model with 
carborundum disc, and is equipped with 
a peel trap with removable strainer. 
This unit, also, is a floor-pedestal model, 
like most of the other equipment, so that 
the floor underneath may be readily 
cleaned and mopped. 

The steam vegetable cooker is a gas- 
fired non-pressure cooker and is equipped 
with automatic water-tank control and 
four large stainless steel vegetable pans. 
This cooker has one large cast aluminum 
door, with safe-locking device to prevent 
accidents. Two other great conveniences 
and time-savers are the potato peeler and 
the meat slicer. Both of these are elec- 
tric machines, electricity being used 
wherever more practicable than gas. 

The heavy-duty cutting table is 6 feet 
long, 30 inches wide, 34 inches high, and 
has a 3-inch maple top, made of lami- 
nated strips securely glued, doweled, and 
bolted together. The frame is of gal- 
vanized pipe, mounted on adjustable 
pear-shaped feet. Under this table is a 
sliding tool-drawer, approximately 20 
inches square, and made of galvanized 
iron. Below this and ten inches from 
the floor, is a low shelf, also of gal- 
vanized iron. 

Nearby is a butcher block, composed 
of maple, secured with water-proof glue, 
and mounted on heavy turned hardwood 
legs. In size, the block measures 30 
by 30 inches and.is 10 inches thick. 

The central part of the kitchen is de- 
voted to the actual cooking of the foods, 
and the refrigeration units. The range 
canopy is composed throughout of 20- 
gauge blue steel of the hipped three-way 
type with an 8-inch apron on all sides, 
and a grease gutter. The canopy is 
hung from the ceiling on chrome plated 
steel rods, and is equipped with a ven- 
tilating rod. It is approximately 9 feet 
long, 54 inches wide, 30 inches deep, 
and is reinforced and trimmed with a 
band of chrome plated steel. 

The range battery, consisting of three 
sections, 34 by 40 inches each, is made 
of heavy steel, equipped with fully in- 
sulated ovens and automatic heat control. 
There are two hot-top sections with the 
latest style cast-iron, economy gas-burn- 
ers located along the front of the range 
top. The other section is the open-top 
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Folding tables composed of a wooden top and metal frame and folding metal chairs 

make ideal furnishings for the average school cafeteria as they are durable, almost 

unbreakable, and comfortable, and yet they may easily be folded up and stored 
under the stage when the hall is being used for school parties or dances. 


type with six open burners. The ovens 
measure a full 26 by 26 inches, interi- 
orily, and have double construction cast- 
iron bottoms. Over one of the ranges, 
there is a high salamander broiler; and 
over the other two, a double-deck high 
shelf trimmed with chrome plate. 

The cook’s work table is approxi- 
mately 8 feet 6 inches long, 32 inches 
wide, and 34 inches high. The top is of 
monel metal with the corners rounded. 
Mounted on this top, is a sink with a 
center drain. The table frame consists 
of galvanized pipe, while under the top 
is an 8-inch monel apron on all sides. 
On the cook’s side, are two galvanized 
tool drawers of spacious proportions. 

Under the table and ten inches from 
the floor is a low shelf. Over the table 
is a two-bar pot rack supported on a 
galvanized pipe built into the frame of 
the table. This makes a most convenient 
arrangement as the pots are thus close 
at hand for immediate use. Most of the 
pots, incidentally, are of a very heavy 
grade of aluminum. 

The salad table is 8 feet 6 inches long 
by 32 inches wide, and is of monel metal 
mill finish, with a galvanized iron rod 
frame. Along the cook’s side is an in- 
closed compartment of two low gal- 
vanized shelves, approximately 48 inches 
long, for temporary storage. The doors 
are hung on piano hinges to insure 
security. Near the salad table is a 
separate sink, known as the salad sink. 

The electric slicer is the latest model 
and is equipped with a concave blade 
and automatic sharpening device. All 
exposed metals are treated to resist 
staining and tarnishing, and no enamel 
parts are used. 

The add-a-deck type of electric bake- 
oven is also the latest model available 
for cafeteria use. It is made of lead- 
clad steel, finished in gray enamel. Each 
deck interior measures 7 square feet, 
and accommodates two standard 18 by 
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26 inch bun pans. Each deck is separately 
operated and automatically controlled. 
Close to the bake-oven is the pan-rack 
for bread and pastry pans. The electric 
mixer is the standard 30-quart size, and 
is complete with standard bowl, beater, 
whip, and mat grinder attachments. 

The baker’s table is 6 feet long and 
30 inches wide. The top is of selected 
sugar pine, and along the back are two 
high shelves, one foot wide. The body 
of the table is of welded construction, 
made throughout of galvanized iron, 
with the back and ends closed. Along 
the baker’s side are placed three easy- 
tilt-out bins, with self-closing vermin- 
proof covers. Each bin has one gal- 
vanized tool-drawer of spacious pro- 
portions and below it a galvanized shelf. 

Two large refrigerators, designated 
respectively as kitchen refrigerator and 
salad and pastry refrigerator, are placed 
towards the center of the kitchen, with 
easy access to the serving counters. The 
pastry refrigerator opens on two sides, 
so that food may be passed through 
from the kitchen to the service counters. 

Adjoining the west end of the kitchen 
is the outside grill room, where food is 
cooked for outdoor service. This sec- 
tion is equipped with a griddle stand, 
made of galvanized iron; a gas griddle 
of fine polished grey iron with a frame 
of welded steel construction; a baker’s 
hot-plate equipped with two burners and 
finished in black enamel; an outside serv 
ice sink of galvanized iron; a steam table 
of monel metal, capable of holding five 
insets; and a_ sandwich work-table 
framed with galvanized iron and topped 
with selected sugar pine. 

In every detail, the school board has 
spared no money to make the new cafe 
teria as convenient, labor-saving, and 
sanitary as possible. In fact, sanitation 
was the prime consideration in the selec 
tion of all equipment and furnishings 

(Continued on page 337) 
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Personal Qualifications for the Competent Food Executive 


HE yardstick for measuring suc- 
cess today is not what a person 
knows but what that person is; in 
mathematical terms, 15% knowledge plus 
85% character equals success. 
The necessary educational require- 
ments for the novice in the food pro- 
fession have been discussed in an 
earlier article.* The personal qualifi- 
cations for the thoroughly competent 
food executive need careful analysis. 
Personality has been defined as that 
which determines the way in which 
a person reacts to a given situation. 

The first step of the newly gradu- 
ated dietitian is of course to get a job. 
A few suggestions for achieving that 
desirable aim may be in order here. 
1. A letter of application should be 
brief and to the point and suggest a 
personal interview if possible. 2. If 
you have an appointment, be on time. 
3. In a personal interview let the pros- 
pective employer take the lead and 
ask questions which should be an- 
swered briefly and concisely—remem- 
ber time is priceless to a busy ex- 
ecutive. 4. Don’t bluff about your 
training. A very young applicant said 
to me recently. “I have had a great 
deal of experience,” which turned out 
to be eight months work on a soda 
fountain. 5. Don’t discuss your private 
affairs or your urgent need for a job. 
6. Appropriate dress and good groom- 
ing will greatly affect the impression 
made. 

A prospective employer will look 
you over with some such questions in 
mind as these: “Will she stand up under 
stress?” “Does she have a good dis- 
position or is she temperamental?” 
“Will she be tolerant of the faults of 
others or supercritical and exacting?” 
“Will she accept criticism herself and 
cooperate cheerfully with her supe- 
riors or insist upon having her own 
way?” “Will she be a leader or lean 
on others?” “Will she set standards 
for food quality and see that they are 
maintained?” “Will she hold the re- 
spect of those under her authority?” 
“How will she handle complaints from 
customers?” 

The degree of success with which a 
food executive handles a job depends 
upon a number of personal qualifica- 
tions. The replies received from a 





* Published in Practical Home Economics in 
July, 1938, 
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By Alice M. Easton 


Manager, Tower Restaurant 
Rochester, New York 


questionnaire sent to over two hun- 
dred of the leading food executives 
throughout the country revealed some 
interesting opinions on this subject. 

1. Health headed the list of require- 
ments in the majority of the replies. 
Food work in almost any field means 
long hours, some of which are under 
great strain during peak periods. The 
supervision of food preparation and 
service makes it necessary for one to 
be on her feet for many hours, so it 
is important to guard against foot ail- 
ments by wearing properly fitting 
shoes with low, broad heels. Critical 
situations such as arguments between 
cooks or complaints from customers 
can best be handled when one is well- 
poised, calm, and not suffering from 
fatigue or lack of sleep. 

2. Ability to work with people was 
rated second in importance. Those 
who have accomplished the best re- 
sults have found that managing does 
not consist in merely giving orders, 
but in winning the cooperation of all 
co-workers. Democratic government 
of a kitchen works out better for all 
concerned than an arbitrary dictator- 
ship. Regular weekly meetings help to 
bring about an exchange of ideas, and 
to give each employee a feeling of im- 
portance. A porter may scrub a floor 
because he has been ordered to do so, 
but his attitude will be quite differ- 
ent if he has been led to understand 
that his work is an essential part of 
the service of good food. Young and 
inexperienced food executives will se- 
cure the cooperation of older and more 
experienced cooks under their direc- 
tion by talking things over with them. 
Find out what the other person knows 
about a problem before forcing your 
own ideas upon him. It is easier to 
correct errors in judgment, or wrong 
methods due to previous poor instruc- 
tion, by suggestions than by being 
dogmatic. “Let’s work together” will 
accomplish more than “You do it my 
way!” Make progress by evolutionary 
methods rather than by revolution. 

3. Liking to cook was reported by 
restaurant and tea room managers as 
the most important requirement, indi- 
cating the close, direct contact with 
food preparation in these types of op- 
eration. It is a fact that many people 
who “like to cook” have been very 
successful in food ventures without 
benefit of special training, while others 


with an abundance of acquired knowl 
edge but without a genuine iiking for 
food have failed. After training in the 
f cooking, a 


fundamental principles « 
prospective food executive would do 
well to take a position as an appren- 
tice where she can apply the principles 
learned. 

4. Executive ability is 
getting people to work with you, not 
by forcing them to work for you. Fos- 
ter cooperative effort; interest your 


shown by 


co-workers in the project as a whole 
and teach them respect for their indi- 
vidual parts in it. A person may sit 
at a desk and read figures showing 
percentages for food consumption, 
rent, payroll and maintenance, but un- 
less those percentages are translated 
into actual figures as a goal to be at- 
tained they are of little use. On the 
other hand, one whose inclination is 
to spend a disproportionate amount of 
time on food preparation must not 
lose sight of the fact that at the end 
of the month it is the financial returns 
that count. It does not take executive 
ability to make salads, but it does to 
know whether a salad department is 
functioning to its fullest capacity. A 
determination to fill a job better than 
it has ever been filled before often 
leads to promotion, and a step ahead 
necessitates building up a well-trained 
organization with a successor to whom 
authority can be delegated. 

5. Initiative and imagination are the 
highest-priced personal .traits in any 
field of business. They often make 
the distinction between a cafeteria 
counter girl and a food director. It 
has been said that ambition is like 
electricity, useful when properly con- 
trolled, dangerous when uncontrolled 
It would be foolish to expect that 
every young woman who takes up food 
work will some day have a $10,000 a 
year job, but by using initiative and 
imagination it is possible to climb 
above the struggling horde at the bot 
tom of the ladder and reach the level 
where returns for work bring greater 
“You will be- 
come as small as your controlling de 


personal satisfaction. 


sire, as great as your dominant as 
pirations.”’ 

6. Adaptability to various situations 
ought to be like that of a tough rub 
ber ball which responds to pressure, 
not like a balloon which collapses at 


the first prick. A person with fixed 
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By Erma R. Lewis 


Oklahoma AGM College 
Stiliwater, Oklahoma 


PIN HE problems which confront the 

| managers of our institutions who 
are daily serving food to the American 
public are numberless, ranging from per- 
sonnel difficulties to those of financial 
control. However, none is more acute 
than the one of being sure that not only 
the proper food is served, but that the 
patrons choose a diet which will be 
nutritionally adequate as well as satisfy- 
ing the desire for good food. While 
there is no hard and fast rule which will 
cover every situation, several plans have 
been devised which may help us in at- 
taining our desired goal. 

The first and most important consid- 
eration aiding in proper food selection 
is a well planned and prepared menu. It 
does not matter how high the food may 
be in nutritive value, if it is not well- 
cooked and does not have a great deal 
of “eye appeal,” it probably will not be 
eaten. Even if it is eaten and a sense of 
satisfaction is not manifest afterward, 
the “repeat” business so necessary in a 
school Junch-room and in a commercial 
restaurant will not be built up. These 
are very important considerations re- 
vardless of our ultimate aim. 

One of the most successful proven 
methods of encouraging proper food 
election is the serving of plate meals. 
The type of meal or meals will neces 
sarily vary with the institution and ap- 
plies more to cateterias than restaurants, 
\ skeleton menu is set up which includes 
the main dish or entree. There is 
usually some selection in the other parts 
of the meal, such as a choice of soup 
or fruit juice, two vegetables or one 
vevetable and a salad, as well as a 
Variety oO} beverages and desserts. Ele 
mentary and secondary school cafeterias 
usually limit the choice of beverages to 
ome form of milk, as plain milk, choco 
late milk or cocoa, to insure as much 
milk as possible in the child’s diet, since 
for many of them milk is not provided 


home \ few schools find that they 


a 
can serve only milk on the plate lunch 
eons with a high degree of satisfaction, 
hut this would depend on the individual 
situation The price set jor this com 
bination is usually a few cents less than 
the same food would sell for if each 
item were served individually. The ques- 
tion of food cost may arise when con- 
sidering this plan. However, it (the 
plan) may be used to reduce the per 
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Successful Methods of Encouraging Proper 


Food Selection 


centage of income spent on food rather 
than resulting in an increase. This is 
true because the amounts to be prepared 
included in the plate meal may be more 
accurately estimated after the plan has 
been operating for a short time than if 
unlimited selection is allowed. The num- 
ber of plate meals to be sold is known 
(within a slight margin) and so the 
problem of left-overs is reduced to a 
minimum. Some institutions sell tickets 
for these meals a week or month in 
advance, while others allow this combi- 
nation to be chosen at each meal. What- 
ever variation is selected, one may be 
certain in most instances the patrons 
are receiving a much more adequate diet 
than if each one were selecting individ- 
ual items. 


This is particularly true in grammar 
and high school lunchrooms, for the 
children are prone to eat more sweets 
or starchy foods than to balance the diet 
with vegetables, fruits, and milk. In 
planning plate meals less choice may be 
allowed for children than for adults, 
perhaps having a plate meal at only two 
price levels—say 10 and 15 cents. Most 
children are more accustomed to eating 
at home with little selection, and so are 
content with less variety in the school 
lunchroom. The problem of children go- 
ing to the corner drug store instead of 
eating at school is often quite acute. 
Cooperation between the parents and all 
teachers in encouraging the children to 
stay at school greatly helps this situa- 
tion. The lunchroom must, of course, 
offer good food which the children like 
and will choose voluntarily. 


An excellent plan of cooperation be 
tween parents and the school has been 
worked out most successfully in a few 
places. Each afternoon the school cafe- 
teria sends’ enough mimeographed copies 
of the next day’s luncheon to each room, 
These are distributed to the children by 
the home room teachers. The parents 
and children look them over at night and 
check the luncheon which the child will 
eat the next day. The teachers collect 
these slips at roll call in the morning and 
return them to the cafeteria. In this 
way, the lunchroom manager knows 
more accurately what the popular dishes 
for the day will be and much less a la 
carte service is necessary. Another very 
distinct advantage is realized, in that the 
mother may better plan the other meals 
since she knows in advance what her 
child will eat for lunch. This plan takes 
but a few minutes of each teacher’s time, 


while the benefits derived far outweigh 


the disadvantages. 
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Colleges and universities have been 
teaching Home Economics girls for 
many years how best to choose food for 
themselves and their families. The big- 
gest difficulty is that this knowledge 
reaches such a small percentage of the 
students in our colleges. So to meet 
this need, several schools have set up 
courses designed for the many students 
who do not enroll in Home Economics. 
These courses usually have no _ pre- 
requisites so may be elected freely by 
‘students in Arts and Sciences, Com- 
merce, and so on. Classes in Home Eczo- 
nomics for men are very popular on a 
few campuses, and make a definite con- 
tribution, greatly aiding the boys to be 
more intelligent in their food selection. 
Some high schools are including a 
course in Foods in their core curriculum, 
thus reaching all students enrolled and 
giving more boys and girls a better basis 
for everyday living. 

For many years. educators have 
realized the distinct benefits to be de- 
rived from closer correlation between 
subjects taught, but Home Economics 
has unfortunately been omitted in too 
many instances. There are so many op- 
portunities for correlation that would be 
both interesting and beneficial, particu- 
larly to the children in the elementary 
schools. The art teacher might have 
food posters made by part of the chil- 
dren when the class is studying this 
phase of art. The posters could tell a 
variety of stories which would teach the 
children a great deal concerning food 
selection. These posters could then be 
displayed on the school bulletin board, 
or perhaps outside the cafeteria and 
hence reach a larger number of children. 

Speech classes can often use ideas in 
proper food selection as topics for talks 
and many short plays are available for 
assembly programs or class use. An 
occasional play or talk in Assembly 
reaches the entire school and so aids us 
greatly in coming nearer to our goal. 
The English teacher can also include 
similar topics in weekly themes, many of 
which are read aloud, thereby reaching 
more children. The Home Economics 
teachers who encourage this cooperation 
benefit from it and help distribute the 
heavy load they are carrying. 

It is not pretended that the methods 
reviewed will solve all problems of food 
selection in the cafeterias and lunch 
rooms, or that they will fit every situa 
tion. However, it is hoped that some 
of them will help to improve existing 
conditions and bring the standards of 
food selection nearer to the ideals for 
which we are striving. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 6011. 


Please send free 
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OOK at these photographs 
of cake, magnified, and 
you will see how steady bak- 
ing powder action such as 
Royal gives, cuts down fail- 
ures—promises a finer cake. 

Cakes made with Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder, have a close, even 
texture —keep their flavor 
and freshness longer — are 
never spoiled by “baking 
powder taste.” 

Use dependable Royal in 
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distributed baking powder that 
is made with a pure fruit product 
—Cream of Tartar—derived from 
luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 


TEACHERS !...GET YOUR FREE ROYAL MANUALS 
Every teacher will want copies of Royal's new instruction 
manual—“A guide to Royal Success in Baking.” Especially 
designed for class use, you will find this new book im- 
mensely valuable. It includes such pertinent subjects as: 
Correct Temperatures and Baking 
Time, Explanation of Ingredients, 
How to Measure, Cake Texture and 
Appearance, Success Secrets, and 
of course, Master Recipes. Mail 
coupon promptly. 
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VERY vocational homemaking 
teacher realizes that her program, 
to be effective, must be designed to in- 
clude the parents in her community. So 
she plans to include one or more adult 
classes in it; and finds herself confronted 
with the problem, “How do I go about 
organizing an adult program?” 

An adult program must have the co- 
operation and support of those groups in 
the community who are interested in 
furthering such a program among their 
members. Many organizations have a 
part of their program devoted to home- 
making; so it is well to contact the pres- 
idents of all clubs or organizations in 
the community and ask that either they 
or their representatives serve on an ad- 
visory council to help plan the adult 
homemaking program. (The superin- 
tendent of schools can give the names of 
such clubs in the community.) Such a 
council will be in a position to give in- 
formation concerning the work already 
being done (if any); whom they reach 
in their own program, and suggestions 
for units of work. The council will 
also know whom to contact for the 
classes and how to interest them in the 
program. 

It is well to plan for regular meetings 
of this council (which will have its 
chairman and secretary), at which times 
matters relating to policies for the pro- 
grams may be determined. For ex- 
ample, the first meeting may be an or- 
ganization meeting in which the opinion 
of the group may be obtained on the 
question, “Is there a place for an adult 
program in Homemaking in this com- 
munity?”; (2) suggestions for ways and 
means of organizing the program; (3) 
the best date for the organization of the 
classes. 

At this same council meeting, com- 
mittees may be formed to take care of 
the following: 

1. A list of names of prospects for the 
classes. (The superintendent may give 
access to his files to get names of 
school patrons.) 

2. A letter in which the plan of the pro- 
gram is introduced, and sent to each 
woman on the list above. If funds 
for postage are available these letters 
may be mailed, otherwise sent home 
with the pupils. This letter should 
give date of the proposed organiza- 
tion meeting, and may include a brief 
description of the suggested units to 
be offered. It may suggest that each 
woman check the units which she is 
most interested in, and that she sign 


the letter and return by a given date 


Ww 


Publicity, such as newspaper, screen, 
church and clubs 
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The committees named above should 
have their work completed within a week 
at the most so that the returns from the 
letters sent out will be ready by the date 
set for the second meeting of the coun- 
cil; this second meeting may be 10 days 
or two weeks after the first meeting and 
should be at least a few days before the 
date set for the organization of the 
classes. 

At the second council meeting final 
plans may be made by the group for the 
organization of classes. The units 
checked in the letters may be used to 
plan a 2 or 3 years’ program of classes, 
using one or two units each year (de- 
pending on size of the group attending 
classes). 

After the organization meeting the 
evening’s enrollment may be checked 
against the letter returned. At the next 
council meeting, names of those who did 
not attend may be given to an individual 
or committee for further contact. (Don’t 
feel badly if the returns are something 
like 30 out of 500. That is a good be- 
ginning, for after all most towns are 
“clubbed” to the limit, and housewives 
are busy, and it may be that they will 
not put forth the energy needed to at- 
tend clases until Mrs. Smith says, “You 
should have been at our adult class last 
evening. Why, I learned a way to cook 
cabbage so even my John will eat it! 
Next week our lesson is ——”) 






By Luella Williams 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


So much for the pre-planning of the 
program. The first, or organization 
meeting of the class also presents its 
problems. The main activity of the 
meeting may concern the planning with 
the class for the definite lessons desired 
in the unit of work chosen. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets may have been prepared 
beforehand and given to the class at 
this time, these sheets containing ten or 
twelve suggestive topics for lessons in 
the two units checked most often in the 
letters received. The women may then 
choose the number of lessons they want, 
decide on the sequence of lessons and 
determine a definite meeting time for 
classes. 

The teacher of the class and her ad- 
visory council, of which the local super- 
intendent should be a member, should 
have at least one more meeting before 
the period of lessons is over. At this 
time they will complete their plans for 
the long-time program and plan for a 
final meeting of the class members. At 
this time the plans for the future may 
be presented for the class to consider 
and give its suggestions as to units to 
be offered next year. 





Spic and Span 
By Alice McKaughan Olen 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OW does your homemaking de- 
H partment score? My girls are al- 
ways glad when I announce a general 
house cleaning. However, I feel that 
daily order is a more valuable training 
point. What methods and devices have 
you perfected to make a place for every 
thing and keep everything in its place? 

Few clothing rooms have enough stor- 
age space for the sewing boxes. Con- 
fronted with this problem a few years 
ago I obtained shoe boxes from a local 
store, then the sewing boxes were at 
least the same size and color. The next 
year the manual training department 
made a case for them. This was made 
with a pigeon-hole for each box and a 
door, that could be locked, covering 
the boxes of each class. Since then we 
have not been annoyed by disorderdly 
sH€lves or lost material. 


Scraps on the sewing room floor gave 
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me concern until a case, used as a 
waste basket on the table in the Iowa 
State College Library, gave me an idea. 
Why not put a waste basket on each 
sewing table within reach of every girl? 
That fall we decided to dip paint gallon 
cans for that purpose. We gave each 
can a foundation coat of cream colored 
enamel, When this was dry we im- 
mersed each can in a vessel of water 
on the top of which floated a few drops 
of various colored enamel. This thin 
film of paint on the top of the water 
stuck to the can making a marble effect. 
Besides helping to keep the scraps off 
the floor we found that the new cans 
emphasized the marred table tops so we 
revarnished them. Incidentally I ob 
served that a newly finished or clean 
table top did not invite pencil marks 
as a dirty one did. 

The supply table in the kitchen seemed 
to breed disorder and confusion so | 
put the most used staples on each work 
table. The other supplies we brought 
to the work tables or passed. The girls 
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Book Reviews 
and 


Recent Publications 


FASHION For A Livinc by Gertrude 
Warburton and Jane Maxwell. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939. pp. ix and 331. $3.00. 
Written by two persons who certainly 

ought to know a great deal about the 
fashion world, this book gives the un- 
initiated a very enlightening and compre- 
hensive resumé of the fashion industry 
in all of its ramifications. 

The authors present a panoramic pic- 
ture of the industry whose enormous 
possibilities are a closed book to most 
persons not in the business of fashion 
and, also, to many persons who are con- 
nected with some phase of it. They 
describe rather logically the various 
branches of the industry such as Design- 
ing, Merchandising, Editorial Writing, 
Advertising, Publicity, etc., (no mention 
being made of the vocational phase of 
the industry) and the possibilities of 
careers in each. Some of the qualifi- 
cations necessary for a person to have 
and the background, ability, and training 
for each field are discussed. The names 
of women who have ascended to top 
positions in each field will no doubt serve 


as an incentive to the ambitious group of 


girls who are tyros in this industry. 
These women, through their own efforts, 
and through their own vision and fore- 
sight have coordinated the industry and 
have made it possible for women to buy 
good taste in even their most inexpensive 
clothes. 

The book is entertaining and easy to 
read. The style of writing is rather 
typical of the very industry which it 
describes. The illustrations are well 
chosen and are reprints of material 
actually used by various persons in the 
fashion world. It should appeal to those 
in the business world as well as the edu- 
cational field. 

The book should really sell itself 
because it is packed full of valuable, 
concrete, up-to-date information which 
will be helpful to personnel workers, 
guidance counselors, and teachers. It 
should also sell many young women the 
idea of fashion for a living, for it has 
lent an air of glamour and enchantment 
to this industry which is such a blending 
of psychology culture, art, and society. 

Ds De 


CLOTHING THE CuiLp by Florence E., 
Young. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938. pp, XIII 
and 256. $2.25. 

This book is unique in that it deals 
exclusively with the subject of children’s 
clothing. Some few chapters in other 
clothing books have been devoted to this 
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subject and scant mention is made of 
children’s clothing in child psychology or 
child development works. 

Miss Young believes there is particular 
need for intelligent study and research 
in regard to clothing the child and with 
this idea in mind has assembled a great 
deal of interesting and valuable material 
for her book. 

The fundamental principles governing 
the clothing of children from infancy to 
early adolescence are well defined. The 
theme is developed in an_ interesting 
manner. Starting with an introduction 
to the history of children’s clothing, it is 
carried through the psychological aspect, 





so often neglected, to the physiological 


view, so often over-stressed, to the eco- 
nomic phase, so often the only consider- 
ation, to the artistic aspect which is not 
always conceded to be as important to 
children as to adults 

Those who are in accord with the 
ideas of the author will find many points 
which will delight them and which will 
increase their belief in the importance of 
clothing for children. For the uncon- 
vinced Miss Young has many illuminat- 
ing statements. 

This book is easy to handle, easy to 
read, and is illustrated with charming 
pictures and drawings. It ought to serve 
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GUIDE 
TO TEXTILES 


By MARY EVANS 
Associate Professor of Household Arts 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


and ELLEN B. McGOWAN 


Lecturer in Textiles 
University of California, Berkeley 


Basic facts relative to the intelligent selection 
and use of textiles are compiled so that the 
average consumer and student of textiles may 
be informed of the characteristics of the vari- 
ous fibers, their manufacture and finish, and 
the care which they require. 


A dictionary-like form of presentation permits 
immediate reference to the fabric under con- 
sideration. 
needed on hosiery, hosiery can be looked up as 
in an encyclopaedia. 
data is obtainable on the various fibers used, 
the differing methods of manufacture, com- 
parative wearing qualities of 
standards to be used in purchasing, and the 
care required. 


Cross references are a guide to a further de- 
tailed and broader acquaintance with a par- 
ticular article or fabric that has come up for 
This provides opportunity for a com- 
plete organization of the subject matter in the 
manner most pertinent to the purpose. 


233 pages 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


If, for example, information is 


In one compact section 


the product, 


6 by 9 illustrated $2.50 


NEW YORK 
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well as a text for children’s clothing 
courses where both selection and con- 
struction are 
recommended as supplementary reading 


stressed. It could be 
in child psychology and child develop- 
ment courses and would be useful in 
consumer education classes. 


teen of the leading fields of advertising 
and sales promotion (are you surprised 
there are that many?) are discussed by 
twenty-two women who are doing out- 
standing work in advertising. The book 
grew out of a lecture course on adver- 
tising given by The Philadelphia Club 


ADVERTISING 


$2.50. 


Every girl who yearns for a career 
will welcome this enter- 


“in advertising” 


taining and instructive book. 


.D. of 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN, by 
Blanche Clair and Dorothy 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1939. 


Dignam. 


Advertising 
many requests 


advertising. 


subject of what 


Women in answer to 
for information on the 


women can do in 


Each writer outlines her own branch 


of work, discusses the necessary qualifi- 


cations for it, 


what opportunities it 
offers and what work it entails. It should 
Here fif- be invaluable to vocational counsellors 








Good Facts 


to help you buy wisely 
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PINEAPPLE JUICE 








NO. 211 CAN 
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STYLES OF PACK 


Libby’s Pineapple—sun- 
ripened in Hawaii, canned 
fresh and full of flavor—is 
packed in five different styles: 
suces—Libby’s are selected 
slices, unusually fine 
CRUSHED — convenient for pies, 
sherbets, or as a sauce 
TipBits—slices cut into uni- 
form pieces 

LONG slices—long, narrow 
perpendicular cuts 

GOLDEN CHUNKS—spoon- size 
pieces, especially nice for 
serving “‘as is’ 


CAN SIZES (Slices) 


No. 1 Flat—5 slices 

No. 2 Tall—10 slices 

No. 2'44—8 slices 

No. 14% Flat—4 slices 

No. 10—28 No. 2%-size slices 
No. 10—50 No. 2-size slices 


PACKED IN HAWAII 


Epicures agree that the 
world’s most luscious pine- 
apple is the big, juice-heavy 
kind Hawaii grows. All of 
Libby’s Pineapple Juice is 
packed in Hawaii. It is 
squeezed from whole ripe pine- 
apples or pieces of fine quality 
fruit by a _ special process 
which protects food values to 
a high degree. 

Libby’s is the natural juice. 
No sweetening of any kind 
is added. 


CAN SIZES 


Buffet (7140z.) -Approx. lcup 
No. 211—Approx. 1% cups 
No. 2 Tall—Approx. 2% cups 
No. 24%4—Approx. 3% cups 
46 oz.—Approx. 53% cups 
No. 10—Approx. 12 cups 





NUTRITIONAL 
VALUES 


J 

' 
CARBOHYDRATES. The ‘ 
carbohydrate con- $ 
tent of canned pine- § 
apple—derived ! 
from natural sugars ! 
as well as from the ; 
syrup in which the + 
fruit is usually 3 
packed—is one of ‘ 
its major dietetic + 
contributions. ' 
VITAMINS C and Bi. ! 
Canned pineapple ! 
is a good source of $ 
vitamin C and vi- ! 
tamin B,. : 
H 

io 

' 

¥ 

' 

‘ 


minerats. Alkali- 
forming fruit min- 
erals are supplied by 
canned pineapple. 


NUTRITIONAL 
VALUES 


' 

‘ 

‘ 

’ 

: 
viramMinc. Canned ! 
pineapple juice is a ; 
good source of vi- | 
tamin C. : 
VITAMIN B:i.Canned ! 
pineapple juice is + 
also a good source } 
of vitamin B,. ; 
mineRALS. Alkali- { 
forming fruit min- + 
erals are supplied + 
by canned pine- ; 
apple juice. . 
LOW IN CALORIES. ; 
Libby’s Unsweet- § 
ened Pineapple $ 
Juice may be con- + 
sidered a low-caloric { 
food. . 
H 
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in high schools or colleges for it tells 
what opportunities await women to do 
advertising work in agencies, department 
stores, specialty shops; in advertising 
cosmetics, food, home equipment, insur- 
ance, publications, etc.; in doing promo- 
tional work and radio advertising. 

Written in an easy entertaining man- 
ner, it is packed with useful informa- 
tion, not the least of which is the 
spritely introduction by Mrs. Christine 
Frederick, founder of the first wom- 
en’s advertising club in the world. 


THE CANNED Foops Cook Book, by Vir- 
ginia Porter and Esther Latzke. Dou- 
bleday Doran, New York. 1939. $2.50. 


A book which, as the name implies, 
emphasizes recipes for the use of canned 
fact, each recipe makes use 
of at least one canned product and you 
will probably be amazed at the varia- 
tions and combinations that this makes 
possible. All kinds of foods are found 
in the book; each recipe is kitchen tested, 
and in addition to recipes there is in- 
cluded information on buying guides, 
can charts, tables of nutritive values and 
menus for all kinds of meals. The 
authors are nationally known home 
economists in the business field and 
have had wide experience with canned 
foods. You will enjoy the amusing line 
drawings and the style in which the book 
is written as well as its contents. 


foods. In 


Home economics teachers and other 
professional people will be interested to 
learn that the Wisconsin University Ex- 
tention Division has announced a study 
aid entitled Consumers in the Modern 
Market. This booklet was prepared by 
Mrs. Ruth Black Fowell under the direc- 
tion of Professor May L. Cowles of the 
University Home Economics Department 
in cooperation with the Works Progress 
Administration, and is Part One of a 
series, Educating the Consumer. Part 
Two is now in preparation and will deal 
with the buying of specific commodities, 
such as food, clothing and household 
equipment. 

The study outline is divided into eight 
lessons including (1) study of the con- 
sumer and his problems; (2 to 5) studies 
of the modern market, with emphasis on 
advertising, brands, labels, grades, etc.; 
(6) considers the character of the con- 
sumer and consumer organizations; (7) 
deals with government and the con- 
sumer-buyer; and (8) considers the 
question of improving the consumers’ 
position in the modern market. The 
charge per copy is 25 cents in Wisconsin 
and 40 cents outside the state. A discount 
is made when copies of five or more are 
ordered at one time. All orders and in- 
quiries should be addressed to Miss Al- 
mere L. Scott, University Extension Di- 
vision, Madison, Wisconsin. 


(Continued on page 334) 
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How To Interest Boys in 
Babies 


Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
is usually thought of as a course for 
girls or women. But Miss Edna Yoder, 
R.N., serving the Red Cross as an itin- 
erant public health nurse, now has this 
to tell about at Staunton, Illinois. The 
following is taken from one of her 
routine reports: 

“If the boys in our class learned as 
much from me as I did from them, 
they are now wiser than they were be- 
fore. No longer shall I think of the 
boy of between twelve and fourteen as 
one to be endured, but rather as one 
period of rapid growth, wishing some- 
one might discover him and help him 
penetrate some of the mysteries of life 
We have 
always been interested in the girl of 
We help her to build ideals 
But we 


about which he is so curious. 


this age. 
as a guide through later life. 
leave the boy on his own. 

“At the beginning, the boys seemed a 
bit afraid of developing into sissies in 
doing such things as making a bed or 
giving an alcohol rub. But soon they 
were making up their own beds at home 
and saying such things as, “My own 
mother didn’t know how to make a 
square corner till I taught her.” 

“In improvising equipment with ham- 
mer and saw, nailing legs on a board 
for a bed table or making a back rest, 
the boys were in their element. 

“Care of the baby was left till the 
last, as that was something rough and 
tumble boys would not be expected to 
like. Girls never get enough of this 
subject; they vie in holding the doll 
during class hours and want to take it 
home at night to practice the bathing 
and dressing. 

“Boys saw the baby from another 
point of view. They were interested in 
the baby scientifically. Their questions 
also revealed their concern for the care 
of the expectant mother. Thus they 
learned something of the father’s re- 
sponsibility to the baby.” 





The Department of Agriculture has 
more than 325 film strips available on 
soil conservation, farm crops, dairying, 
farm animals, farm forestry, plant and 
animal diseases and pests, roads, farm 
economics, farm engineering, home eco- 
nomics, adult and junior extension work, 
and rural electrification. Most of these 
sell for 50 or 55 cents each. Lecture 
notes are provided with each film strip 
purchased, with the exception of those 
that are self-explanatory. 

For a price list of available film strips 
and instructions on how to purchase 
them write to the Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Expand School Lunch 
Program 


An ever growing concern in furthering 
the school lunch program to insure a 
more adequate food supply for the un- 
dernourished children in the nation is 
shown by a recent announcement by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture of an 
expansion of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation’s school lunch pro- 


gram to serve 5,000,000 needy school 


children by the end of the school year 
Each month during the last school 
year, 800,000 children in more than 





HEN, through the candle glow of 

her first dinner party, there runs 
the sensation of success, you may well 
take a bow. For many a young hostess of 
tomorrow will reflect the ingenuity of her 
teacher of today. 

And that thought brings up the mush- 
room. Wide though the world is, it 
scarcely contains a greater delicacy than 
the mushroom. Sautéed mushrooms on 
a thick juicy steak, or creamed mush- 
rooms by a rare slice of roast beef... 
creamy mushroom soup, or broiled 
mushroom buttons on toast—those are 


We Manufacture Cans CANCO, We Do No Canning 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 





Send for Free Booklet 


14,000 schools located in low income 
areas received lunches made possible in 
whole or in part by the donation ot 
surplus agricultural commodities by the 


government. 
Fiftv-four different food commodi 
ties, totaling more thar 30,000,000 


pounds, were distributed last year tor 
use in these school lunches. Citrus 
fruits, dry skim milk and evaporate 


milk, whole grain cereals and_ flours, 
butter, eggs and many other foods 
which are regarded as especially bene 
ficial for growing children, were in 
commodities dis 


cluded among the 


tributed. 


things that can easily bring success to 
the most important dinner party, or 
appeal to the most frugal meal. To- 
day those delicious mushrooms are 





always available, ready for use—in 
cans. May we suggest that you em- 
phasize the values of canned mush- 


rooms to your students? 




















The “Canned Foods Facts” book, containing in- 
formation on mushrooms and sixty other foods 


will be sent you on request. Just send a post card. 
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230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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Coming Meetings 


Food Service Directors Conference 
November 2-4. Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
3altimore, Maryland. See announcement 
of program in September number of 
PracticAL Home Economics, page 249. 


National School Cafeteria Association 
November 8-11. Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. See announcement of 
program in October number of Prac- 
TICAL Home Economics, page 296. 


American Vocational Association 
December 6-9. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Department of Home Economics, 
National Education Association 

February 24, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Edena Schaumberg, supervisor 
of Home Economics, St. Louis Public 
Schools, is local chairman for the meet- 
ing and Louise Keller, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics is program chair- 
man. 

The summer meeting of the Depart- 
ment will be held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin June 30—July 4th with Florence 
E. Beatty, city supervisor of Home 
Economics as local chairman, and Dora 
M. Rude, program chairman. 





Once And For All 


All this occurred in the Jones’ living 


room 


Where Mother Jones came with a dust 


pan and broom, 


And said “I’m so tired, I’ve worked 


hard all day, 


Have you children done nothing but 


run out and play?” 


Now this was a cue for Father to act, 
So he turned to his children, Stella and 


Mac, 


“Sit down, and let’s talk this over,” he 


said— 


“We'll straighten this out before going 





No Refrigeration Needed with 


parie 


.. Lhe New Form of Fast, Dry Yeast! 


HERE are two well-known kinds of baking 

yeast: dry yeast and wet or so-called fresh 
yeast. The first form keeps for a long time 
but it’s not a fast starter; the second kind is 
a fast starter but it requires refrigeration. 
Each has one big point in its favor. 

But MACA, the new “two-point” yeast 
has both advantages. /t’s fast, although in 
dry form, and it keeps. No wonder it’s 
getting so popular as more and more women 
learn about it! 

In using MACA, there’s nothing new to 
learn. No new recipes or getting-ready tricks. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID 
@ regular size package of MACA YEAST 
and my FREE copy of the new MACA Recipe Book. 





Answers to Questions 
About Maca Yeast 
In addition to its bak- 
ing use of course Maca 
can be eaten. It con- 
tains vitamins By, and 
G and the other vita- 
min factors of yeast, 
all naturally present. 


Name 


City 
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Address or R. F. D. 


NO WONDER 


MACA'S 
SO POPULAR! 


Just stir MACA in a cup of luke-warm water 
and it’s ready to go to work for you. 

Women who have adopted MACA for their 
home-baking write us: ‘‘Baking is so much 
more convenient since I found and used 
MACA Yeast’’ and ‘‘the convenience of 
MACA has won me completely.’’ These 
straight, honest opinions we think and hope 
you will echo once you have tried this new form 
of yeast. 

Try MACA today. If your grocer doesn’t 
have it at the moment, he can quickly get it 
for you. Or send coupon for trial package 





You may paste this on a penny postcard. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 





to bed. 


of us, 
And save us all confusion and fuss. 


dishes each night 
just right, 


Each Monday, 
Friday, I'll say, 


Jones’ wife, 
of life. 


you add? 

You run my errands, and 
glad 

That you children 
little matter 


along better.” 
easy chair, 


Said, “Now, Mother, don’t you despair ; 
I’d be glad to help sis with the dishes, 





But that sort of work is only for 
sissies. 

Let me make the fires, that'll help dad 
a lot, 

And another thing—lI’ll just take a 
shot 

At making my bed each morning my- 
self, 

And put all the magazines back on the 
shelf.” 

| So Father and Mother, and their two 

offsprings 

Settled once 2.4 for all the order of 
things. 

Mother was glad—so were son and 
daughter 

When things worked out just as they 
“oughter”. 


Student at Lee Edwards High School, 


Julia Jackson, 
| Asheville, North Carolina 
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Let’s work out a system to help ail 


May I ask for suggestion from any of 


you ; 

Of the duties before us, what you will 
do?” 

“Well,” spoke up Stella, “I’ll wash 


And clean up my room and set things 


And I would be willing to cook, if I may, 
and Wednesday and 


I'll cook supper and wash the dishes 


each one 

And give mother time to have a little 
fun.” 

“That’s a splendid idea,” said Mr. 


“Tt will help all of us get more out 
Now son, let us hear, what more can 
I’m_ very 
understand _ this 
And are willing to help us, so we'll get 


Then Mac, from the depths of his big 
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How Clever Are You? 


Clever teachers are the ones who keep 
abreast of the times, who know what 
new devices, foods, equipment, etc., are 
available and how they may be used. 
They realize that the manufacturer of 
a reputable product is eager to supply 
reliable and truthful information con- 
cerning it. They know that much of 
this information is the result of care- 
ful research or testing on the part of 
trained home economics women and 
they do not hesitate to make use of it. 
How clever are you? 

Do you keep your supply of reference 
material up to date and do you avail 
yourself of all the opportunities for 
building up an adequate group of such 
materials? Have you renewed your 
present supply and ordered new items 
from the long list published in the Sep- 
tember number of Practica. Home 
Economics ? 

This year’s list is better than ever and 
we have tried to make it broad enough 
in scope to give you helpful items for 
any class you teach. If you have not 
yet sent in for your supply, don’t delay. 
The request slips we have offered this 
year make it easier for you to write out 
the necessary slips, so order a supply, 
check over your September copy and 
send for the items you want as soon as 
possible. 

Remember that it takes a little while 
for us to sort the slips and forward 
them to the proper manufacturers, and 
for the manufacturer to send them to 


you. Don’t wait until the week you 
want to use the charts or other ma- 
terial—send for them now. 








A Pattern Library 


A unique pattern library has been de- 
veloped by Miss Lucy White, Home 
Economics instructor in the Wyoming 
Community High School and reported in 
the Home Economics Newsletter for 
Wyoming. This has proved very worth- 
while, according to Miss White, both 
from a standpoint of economy and as a 
teaching device. 

The library consists of about a hun- 
dred patterns and has paid for itself by 
each girl paying a nickel for each pat- 
tern she uses. It contains all sizes of 
patterns pajamas, skirts 
and slips, and a few blouse, apron, chil- 
gym suits, a 


for step-ins, 
drens’ dresses, play or 
house coat, tailored suit, sleeve and col- 
lar patterns. A few dress patterns are 
included but only the 
Frequently the girls trade in a pattern 
on what they owe for patterns, or their 


popular styles. 


mothers send patterns they have used. 
The patterns are stored in heavy 
brown envelopes that are 8” by 11”, 


The pattern envelope is cut open and 
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glued to the front of the brown 


velope. 
according to 


and size. An 


aids in checking lost or misplaced pat- 
terns, and a frequent check is made for 


missing pieces. 


In the fall a chart of 


measurements is made, listing each girls 


measurements by name. 


From this chart is determined the size 


of pattern needed. 
with other 
has different 
their surprise. 


sizes each and find 


measurements, 


each others new garments and point out 
for them- 


would make 


alterations they 
Some seem surprised that they 


selves. 





We sincerely mean this request. 
We would like you to read the 
Gerber advertisements in your 
| most critical, censorious mood. If 

they contain any statement which 
| impresses you as misleading or ex- 
aggerated, we will immediately 
change it. 


This is a strong assertion. But 
we make it confidently because no 
claim is made about Gerber’s 
Baby Foods without first consult- 
ing doctors, dietitians and nutri- 


en- 
These are filed alphabetically 
inventory 


individual 


The girls compare 
each 
much to 


Frequently they try on 


have a 34” bust but can use a skirt the 


size smaller. Patterns have to be altered 
Many times the neck of one 


with the 


frequently 


pattern is used sleeve of an- 


other 





Be sure to notify the Circulation 
Department promptly of any 
change in address, even a tempo- 
rary one. Neglect of this matter 
may mean you will miss one or 
more copies of Practical Home 
Economics which it may be diffi- 
cult to replace. 








Please be critical 
| when you read our advertising! 
| 


tionists; and because every adver- 
tisement is scrutinized by the 
Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association before it is 


published. 


We have tried hard to deserve 
your confidence and the confidence 
of mothers. We feel that by ask- 
ing your help we are taking an- 
other and important step in pre- 
paring advertising which is honest 
and sincere. 


Gerber’s 


Baby Hoods 


APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE .. . APPLE SAUCE . . . BEETS 


CARROTS .. . CEREAL . .. GREEN BEANS... . LIVER SOUP 

. . . MEATLESS SOUP... 

PRUNES .. . SPINACH .. . VEGETABLE SOUP... 
NEW DRY PRE-COOKED CEREAL FOOD 


WITH VEGETABLES 


PEAS 
ALSO 








| Send for free leaflets 


The following leaflets will be helpful in your classes. (a) Teachers’ Handbook 


on Infant Nutrition. (b) Students’ Leaflet on Infant Nutrition ( ). 


State 


qwantity desired, Also a free sample of Gerber’s Strained Food and Gerber’s 
Cereal Food. Address Dept. 2411, Gerber’s, Fremont, Mich. 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 330) 


Our Cereals, a nutrition unit for the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the 
elementary school has been prepared by 
Mary S. Rose and Bertlyn Bosley of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and is published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications at Columbia. This unit was de- 
veloped in the fourth and fifth grades of 
P.S. 500, Manhattan, Speyer School, in 
classes composed of retarded children of 
I.Q. 75 to 90, for whom a special curri- 


culum is being worked out in the school. 
It can be conducted in the regular class- 
room, however, without any special 
equipment. The lessons as outlined here 
have also been tried in other fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade classes, to prove 
their worth to other teachers. The price 
per copy is 35 cents. 


Supplementary Value of the Banana: 
A report of the results of supplementing 
the diet of over 100 boys living in one 
institution with two or three bananas 
daily during the period of the school 
year. The report is in two parts and is 
one in a series of studies to aid in de- 
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| ipod physician’s practice includes one or more 
“food-faddist” patients who are still swayed by 
moth-eaten superstitions . . . such as the old-fashioned 
notion that white bread is automatically ‘fattening’. 


It is sometimes difficult to convince such people that 


FACTS | 


FRESH FROM THE 
OVEN, TO AIM AT 
FOOD FADDISTS 










WINE 





no single food is fattening, and that, in themselves, 
two slices of bread at every meal will contribute only 
about 390 calories toward the usual daily requirement 
of 2,500—3,000 calories. 


White bread can be, in fact, a proper part of modern 
reducing diets, and many physicians find this fine food 
useful for this purpose. 


Fortunately, most normal people like this splendid 
and easily assimilated energy food, and need only the 
reassurance that it may be used in a well-balanced diet 
without producing ‘“‘poundage’’, to enjoy its benefits 
to the full. 


May we send you, without obligation, a valuable 
booklet, ‘“The Physician and Our Daily Bread’’, which 


offers clinicians the latest reliable facts con- 
cerning the food value of bread? 


a uit Va CLidling 


SeraR ives? 38 fF 


ROCKEFELLER 


NUTRITION 
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termining standards of optimal intakes 
of the various dietary essentials. The 
first part, “Effect on Growth in Height 
and Weight, Ossification of Carpals, and 
Changes in Franzen Indices” is by Lydia 
Roberts, Ruth Blair, Gertrude Austin 
and Grace Steininger, from the De- 
partment of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Reprints of the re- 
port are available from the United Fruit 
Company. 





Home Economics In The 
Basic Curriculum 


(Continued from page 314) 


3. Reading skill 

4. Counselling 

5. Social usage and personality adjust- 
ment 

6. Appreciation of literature, motion pic- 
tures and radio 

7. Correct usage of English 


Personal Planning consists of the fol- 

lowing units: 

1. How to get a job 

2. What should I know about myself 
when I apply for a job? 

. What should I know about my job? 

. How can I[ get the most for my 
money ? 

. What can I do with my time outside 
of working hours? 

. How can | have a happy and normal 
family life? 


wm > w 


=) 


Personal planning is offered in three 
of the Oakland high chools. It is a 
two-period course. Many industries are 
visited and many speakers are drawn 
from industries, manufacturing firms, 
banks, and city and county service. 
These teachers work with the State 
Employment Bureau and the school 
placement service. 

The regular Home Living for girls 
and Home Problems for boys, each a 
year course, are also accepted by our 
other high schools as one of a choice 
of several required subjects. The units 
of these courses are as follows: 





Home Living (Girls) 
Personal Management 
Selection of a Place in Which to Live 
Family Problems and Welfare 
Earning and Managing the Family In 
come 
Consumer Information 
Household Management 
Child Development and Training 
Life Enrichment 
Foods in Relation to Health 
Clothing Selection and Care 
Home Problems (Boys) 
Suilding Better Bodies 
Clothing Selection and Care 
The Home We Live In 
Social and Family Relationship 
Money Management 


We as home economics supervisors 


| and teachers should not delay in the 


| 
| 
| 


revising of courses to 
make them meaningful and purposeful 
in order that they may qualify as a core 
course for Education for Family Life 


setting-up or 
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A “Good Manners” Dinner 
Unit 
(Continued from page 318) 


menu making. The ideas are discussed 
in class and if the group decides they 
can be applied to our situation they are 
tried. A very good example of this is 
the way in which a seating arrangement 
was worked out. It had been customary 
for the hostess to sit opposite the host. 
This arrangement caused confusion when 
the boys were seating the girls at the 
table. Someone found this question 
asked in a newspaper column, “How 
shall I arrange my guests so that a boy 
sits between each girl when I have four 
men and four women at the table?” One 
of the solutions given was for the hostess 
to sit to the right of the boy on the end 
opposite the host. This was tried and 
found to be very satisfactory with our 
groups. 

Each girl plans her own menu, and 
the menus are all different. When a meal 
is planned the menu is posted so that 
each person in class can see it and not 
duplicate it. Each menu is discussed in 
class before it is served. The market 
order, the time schedule, and the serving 
procedure are worked out by the hostess 
and checked by the teacher. Each girl 
selects the groceries needed to prepare 
her meal, and they are delivered the 
afternoon before the meal is to be served. 
The hostess checks the delivery and 
stores the food until the next day. 

Most of the homes in the Rossville 
community serve the heaviest meal of the 
day at noon, and the menus we serve 
reflect this practice. Some of the popu- 
lar ones follow: 


Lemon Ice 
Porcupines 
AuGratin Potatoes Buttered Green Beans 
Carrot and Cabbage Salad 
Parkerhouse Rolls Butter 
Strawberries with Cream 


Orange-Mint Cocktail 
Baked Ham 
Creamed Potatoes Spinach Supreme 
Tomato-Rose Salad 
Bran Muffins Butter 
Cocoanut Cream Tapioca 


Chilled Tomato Juice 
Chicken Loaf with Mushroom Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Buttered. Brussel Sprouts 
Celery-Pimento Cheese Salad 
Whirligig Rolls Butter 
Rainbow (Gelatin) Pie 


Apricot Canapés 
Easter Ham with Colored Easter Eggs 
Hawaiian Sweet Potatoes 
Vegetable Perfection Salad 
Butter 
Cookies 


Butterhorn Rolls 
Frozen Custard 


Our school does not have a dining 
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If you do not 


room. There is, however, a wide hall 
between the foods and clothing labora- 
tories and a curtain was hung across 
this hall which we use as a dining room. 
The home management class selected 
curtains for the double windows and 
arranged a table at the end of the hall. 
It is convenient to bring the food from 
the kitchen to the table in the hall. 

All of the food is prepared in the 
kitchen by the three girls who work in 
the group with the hostess. The work 
has to be done before school or between 
ten and twelve o’cleck, our regular class 
period. The time schedules are care- 
fully planned and each girl assigned her 





part of the work. One of the girls re- 
mains in the kitchen to put the food in 
the dishes, and two girls are waitresses 
when the meal is served. The rest of 
the class prepare an assignment in the 
assembly. 

The “Good Manners Dinner” unit 
makes it necessary for each girl in the 
class to assume definite homemaking 
responsibilities. It gives training that 
can be used directly in the home. Many 
mothers have expressed the opinion that 
the “Good Manners Dinner” unit is the 
one thing we have in school that is 
aplied directly to the home and is used 


by every boy and girl 





separate. 


shortening we know of. 


cake recipe. 


demonstrations. 


Home Economics Dept. 





~ ANNOUNCING- 
- New “SURE-MIX” CRISCO 


For better-eating cakes 


The makers of Crisco announce a new and still 
finer Crisco, a shortening which represents the 
| most fundamental and revolutionary improvement 
| in shortenings since hydrogenation. 


The facility with which the new Crisco mixes 
with liquids is largely responsible for its unusual 
success in cake making. “SURE-MIX” Crisco re- 
sults in such a complete blending of ingredients 
that there is no tendency for batters to curdle or 


And when you bake these smoother “SURE-MIX”’ 
Crisco batters, you get a cake which is noticeably 
larger, more tender, more even textured, better 
eating than those made with any other home 


And here’s an important point. These “SURE-MIX” 
Crisco advantages do not depend on any special 
cake recipes or cake-making methods. You get 
better results with “SURE-MIX” Crisco in any 


Try “SURE-MIX” Crisco. Compare its results with 
other shortenings. Here is a shortening you are 
sure to find unusually satisfactory for classroom 


Procter & Gamble 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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The CHASE BABY 


Will Do the Teaching 


Classes in Child Care are 
now an important part of Home 
Economics. Essential equipment 
is The Chase Baby, a life-size 
manikin designed for teaching 
and built for years of hard, 
constant handling. 

Schools, colleges, hospitals 
and public clinics everywhere 
use and recommend The Chase 
Baby. With it they teach and 
demonstrate all the essentials 
of modern child care—bathing, 
ear and nose swabbing, pow- 
dering. feeding, dressing, hy- 
gienic care, and making and 
laundering baby clothes. 
Several different models meet 
your particular needs. All are 
reasonably priced. Let us send 
you complete information. 


M. J. CHASE 
24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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BOOKS 
THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


by Mary de Garmo Bryan 


The revised edition (1939) is an indispensable 
guide to cafeteria operation. Illustrations, 
Food Purchasing Tables, $3.50. 


RECIPES AT MODERATE COST 


by Constance C. Hart 








The most convenient, practical collection of 
tested quantity recipes $3.00. 


P, S. CROFTS & CO., New York 
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REPORT issued by the New 

Jersey State office of the Works 
Progress Administration reveals that 
sixteen New Jersey men are studying 
housecleaning, cooking and serving, and 
that combined worker-employer demand 
has opened all Household Service 
classes to men. The report, transmitted 
to Federal WPA headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Mrs. Elizabeth C. D. 
Vann, State Director of Professional 
and Service projects, lists two principal 
causes for this increase in male domes- 
tics. 

“Idle men,” the report says, “tire of 
waiting for work in their own lines 
and train for household service, hoping 
to be employed with their wives by 
families who want couples. Also house- 
holders employing couples find wives 
more capable than husbands, and urge 
the men to go into training.” 

Her explanation, Mrs. Vann stated, 
is based not on surmise but on investi- 
gation. 

“Employment agents,” she said, “tell 
me it is not uncommon for a man to 
register as a plumber or mechanic, but 
to explain that he wants a job in domes- 
tic service rather than in his own line. 
The explanation is usually the same: 
The applicant has been waiting for work 
while his wife has been earning the 
family income as a domestic worker. 
Now he is tired of waiting, tired of 
letting his wife support him, and 
wants to go into domestic work with 
her.” 

Before opening the State’s twelve 
projects to men, Mrs. Vann said, she 
experimented at Trenton. In April five 
young Negroes enrolled. The ten-week 
course has but a few days to run, but 
one student already has been employed 
as a houseman at $50 monthly, four 
are working as week-end waiters, and 
two -have promised employment 
when they complete the course. 

Men are training now at Elizabeth, 
Paterson, Orange and Trenton. None 


been 





has enrolled yet at Bergenfield, Gar- 
field, Irvington, Montclair, Morristown, 
New Brunswick or Perth Amboy, the 
remaining schools, though classes are 
open on all these projects to men or 
women 17 to 45 years of age, physically 
fit, suitable for housework, and willing 
to do it. 

Mrs. Vann said she had on file num- 
testifying that WPA- 
domestic know just 
those things every housewife hopes her 


erous letters 


trained workers 
helpers will know but dares not expect 
they will 


mainly how to meet emergen- 
cies like unexpected guests, rug stains 
that require quickly-applied solvents and 
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Household Service Classes for Men 


trips on short notice, requiring quick 
packing. Men students even learn to 
bathe babies, she said, by actually doing 
it. 

“They learn these crafts,” Mrs. Vann 
said, ‘because we learn from hundreds 
of housewives what they especially want 
their servants to know before we 
mapped our courses, and because the 
schools are supervised by trained per- 
sonnel, and with the guidance of a non- 
WPA advisory committee of women.” 





Trends in Basic Curriculum 
(Continued from page 313) 


200 courses, of which each student will 
ordinarily take 24. The opportunity to 
evaluate these in terms of the purpose 
of the youngster in school has been 
given to the basic courses. In general 
they have helped guide the student in 
his choice. 

8. Other types of guidance, such as 
vocational guides or social guides are an 
integral part of the usual basic course. 
Children in high school are given the 
opportunity to study the possibilities 
that different occupations offer them. A 
good deal of exploration by means of 
excursions or printed material relative 
to the occupations has been brought into 
the basic course. While many children 
are still too young to decide definitely 
what their life occupation is to be, some 
consideration of the subject, some ex- 
amination of the costs of training, and 
the length of time the student can give 
to his training, often help him to make 
a more realistic choice of vocation. At 
least many undesirable choices are elim- 
inated, 

9. Basic courses, as the name indi- 
cates, attempts to analyze the basic 
skills upon which good scholarship rests. 
The most important of the skills is, 
of course, reading ability. Most basic 
courses provide for an analysis of the 
difficulties of children whose reading 
ability is below normal, and for remedial 
reading for those who need special at- 
tention. Furthermore, most basic cours- 
es provide training in budgeting time 
so that one may work economically. 
One of the greatest difficulties of stu- 
dents is their failure to do their work 
promptly and efficiently. Incidentally, 
the basic course provides the commoner 
study helps such as acquaintance with 
the library, rapid reading survey 
purposes, efficient memorization, check- 


for 


ing results, etc. 

10. Basic courses have also attempted 
to broaden the cultural high 
school education through excursions and 


basis of 
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contact with leading people in the com- 
munity. Basic courses aim to arouse in- 
terest in present day political, literary, 
and artistic fields. 

11. Many students go through high 
school without any contact with art or 
music. A small group has been in- 
tensely trained with the possibility that 
they may become artists. However, all 
high school students need the influence 
of art and music from the consumer 
point of view rather than from that 
of the producer. The basic courses have 
endeavored to bring art and music to 
the whole school: sometimes through 
individual examinations to point out art 
or music ability; sometimes through 
such things as community singing, or 
the enjoyment of art and music as it 
appears in the community; and some- 
times from the point of view of a great- 
er knowledge of art and music. 

12. In general, the basic course has 
been the answer of the modern school 
to modern conditions. The old cur- 
riculum was suited to the academic- 
minded children. It was built on the 
theory that the child was going to col- 
lege. The new basic course attempts to 
bring functional material that will be 
immediately useful, that will immediate- 
ly adjust the student to his environment. 
Nothing that the child may need in the 
next two or three years would be for- 
eign to the basic course. 





Spic and Span 
(Continued from page 328) 


brought pound coffee cans from home. 
One was used to hold cleaning equip- 
ment. The others were painted a color 
that would harmonize with the flowered 
oilcloth that lined the drawers. Three 
cans were put in each work table and 
the lids initialed to designate their con- 
tents: Sugar, flour or lard. This saved 
time and noise and encouraged the girls 
to work independently. 

If the girls became careless in their 
housekeeping I found that an object 
lesson was very effective. When my 
sewing classes met one day they found 
all of the scraps they had left on the 
floor the day before labeled by classes 
and mounted on the bulletin board. 
That this made an impression can be 
seen by one girl’s request at the end of 
the class, “Mrs. Olen can I take them 
To my negative answer 
“But what if company 


down now?” 
she entreated, 
should come!” 
I once heard a nationally known can- 
ning demonstrator make the statement 
that the first year of homemaking should 
be scrubbing as it is in nurses training. 
not with her. But I do 


I do agree 


feel that the homemaking department 
should set the example for good house- 
keeping in the school and stamp order 
and cleanliness in the habits of its pupils. 
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Cafeteria Equipment 
(Continued from page 324) 


Bins, cupboards, and drawers are all in- 
closed, and wherever practicable are self- 
closing, thus insuring the elimination of 
dust and dirt. Steel, iron, and monel 
metal were used throughout as these 
materials are easily cleaned and sani- 
tized, and are also durable. All garbage 
is hidden and inclosed so that no foul 
odors may permeate the kitchen. In ad- 
dition, an automatic ventilating system 
was installed, thus insuring fresh, clean 
air at all times throughout the entire 
kitchen and storage room. 
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the 


work 


A cafeteria kitchen such as one 
described has many advantages: 
ing conditions are so ideal that it is an 
easy matter to hire expert helpers at 
minimum wages; a greater variety of 
foods can be prepared in a shorter space 
of time; fewer cooks and helpers are 
required; and food prepared under suc 
ideal conditions is more appetizing, and 
wholesome than that prepared in an in- 
adequate kitchen. Thus, a well-equipped 
kitchen in the cafeteria becomes one of 
the greatest assets of the entire school 
the building of 


bodies—one of the 


aids in 


system, as it 
strong 
primary aims of modern education 


healthy 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 


TELLS HOW TO SAVE ON HOME FURNISHINGS 


Full of helpful 
classroom material 


: Mii 


ERE is a new free booklet that you 

should find helpful in your classes. 
It is just filled with helpful pointers on 
how to spend one’s home furnishings 
money to the best advantage. Whether 
the homemaker wishes to furnish a 
whole new house or merely refurbish one 
room, the booklet will tell how to create 
an attractive interior at moderate cost. 


What to know before buying 
‘**Stretching the Home Furnishings Dol- 
lar’’ answers such important questions 
as these: How can one plan and arrange 
a room before buying? How should 
groups be arranged within a room? How 
can structural handicaps be overcome? 
How should one combine color in drapes, 
floor coverings and upholstery? What 
fabrics should one use for draperies with 
different types of wall and furniture? 
How can one achieve style and smart- 
ness without spending a lot of money? 

Many illustrations 

The text is written in non-technical 
language and fully illustrated with floor 
plans, color drawings and charts. There 
is even a place to make one’s own floor 
plan and try various arrangements with 
cut-outs of furniture drawn to scale. 

You are invited to send for a free copy 
of ‘‘Stretching the Home Furnishings Dol- 
lar.”’ It will introduce you to the House- 
hold Library of Consumer Education in 
case you are not already acquainted 
with this widely used series of buying 
guides. The Library contains helpful 
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booklets on 
equipment 


t 
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food, clothing, household 
almost everything used in 
he home of today. Why don’t you send 
he coupon for a free copy of this new 
booklet now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
- one of America's leading family finance organizations with 
255 branches in 164 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-11 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 

Please send me without obligation a 
copy of “Stretching the Home Furnish 
ings Dollar.’ Also a list of the other titles 
in your Library of Consumer Education 


State 
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Name | 
| 
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Home Economics Programs 


$2.50 


(384 PAGES) 


There was a young teacher, 

(Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, 

And THEN wasn’t through! 
And one of her troubles, 

Aye, there was the rub, 
Was what program to have 

For her HOME EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, 

And in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free 

Of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


Did | Say a Wealth of Program 
Materials? Just Look! 


35 pages of what a REALLY 
SUCCESSFUL CLUB does. 

10 pages of constitution, initiation, 
parliamentary law. 

10 plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS 
around a central theme. 

100 PROGRAM ideas for use at 
club meetings. 

100 ways for home economics clubs 
to EARN MONEY. 

100 ACTIVITIES for home economics 
clubs to sponsor, 

25 pages of high school ETIQUETTE 
for club study. 

25 pages of PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT for club study. 

25 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
EXHIBITS for club use. 

50 home economics SONGS 
for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS 
selections, 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL 
selections. 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
PLAYS (15 new plays). 

35 pages of FASHION SHOWS, 
one for every display. 

35 pages of ideas for TEAS, 
BANQUETS, PARTIES. 


IF 


IF you have a club you will find this book 
a treasure. 

IF you want to have a club this book will 
help to organize a club and carry it 
through,—or 

IF you don’t have a club this book will 
plan your teas, parties, assembly, and 
public programs, and add pep and 
excitement to the classroom. 


A catalog of our complete publications 
will be sent on request. 


Gillum Book Company 
4801 Independence Avenue 


Kansas City Missouri 








SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items 







8500 
Complete 
F.O.B 
Ch 

icago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Weaving on a Heddle Loom 
(Continued from page 318) 


heddle, tie up the loom and warp, the 
importance of correct tension of the 
warp threads, and how to throw the 
shuttle for plain weaving, etc. Then 
comes the question of the different kinds 
of threads and yarns which should be 
thoroughly discussed from the point of 
view of their use for warp and weft, 
their comparative cost with relation to 
suitability for the article to be woven, 
wearing qualities, color and design, etc. 
Here again illustrative material is im- 
portant. Sample cards of yarns and 
threads from different companies are 
shown, color schemes and_ designs 
planned, as well as the kind of yarn to 
be used for the definite article to be 
woven. Many unusual articles have been 
woven from discarded materials, such 
as wool and cotton rags, silk stockings, 
etc. One student made a specialty of 
weaving very lovely small tapestry wall 
hangings using finely cut dyed silk stock- 
ing weft. 

Generally a lesson is devoted to the 
spinning of wool on a simple crochet 
hook spindle and also on the spinning 
wheel. There is no better way to teach 
the feel of thread than to learn how to 
spin. The women always enjoy it very 
much. It is fun to watch a thread grow, 
even when spun on a crochet hook or 
knitting needle with a spool on the end 
for a whorl. One member of a recent 
class brought back a wool fleece from 
the country, 
washed and dyed it, and then spun it into 
yarn for a wall hanging to go above her 
She wove this on 


her brother’s farm in 


living-room fireplace. 
curtain stretchers which she set up in the 
basement as a loom frame. This woman 
said that when she began to spin, her 
husband took an active interest in her 
weaving, and was as proud as she was to 
show off the result of her efforts to his 
friends. 

As soon as the actual weaving is be- 
gun on the heddle loom, the problems 
of design begin. The making of simple 
stripes and plaids through the use of 
different colors of warp and weft, and 
study of the proportion of width to 
At this point 
the weaving of scarves and belts is also 


length, etc., are explained. 
discussed. One member of a class last 
fall wove twenty different scarves for 
Christmas presents. She watched for 
yarn sales and make each of these at an 
approximate cost of 25c. 

After the problems involved in using 
the loom as a tool have been mastered, 
different weaving techniques are learned. 
The women often prefer to weave a 
sampler of these techniques and from this, 


work out their own designs for articles 
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Simple brocade 
borders of different types, laid-in tech- 
nique in its various forms, Spanish lace 
weave, tufting, and a form of simple 
Danish weave are all studied, so that 
each person in the class knows how to 


they wish to weave. 


do them. Many different types of 
articles are woven such as bags, scarves, 
small rugs, luncheon sets, wall hangings, 
belts, etc., and all with much variety. 
Members of the weaving class are urged 
to bring to school handwoven fabrics 
which they may have at home, and 
very often many rare pieces of foreign 
textiles appear in this way. We have had 
all sorts of weaving—old colonial cover- 
lets and linens of many kinds, lovely old 
Roumanian pieces, a collection of un- 
usual weaving from Guatemala, etc. A 
recent unit spent an afternoon at the 
Detroit Art Institute where they saw an 
exhibit of ancient Peruvian and Coptic 
textiles, and listened to a special talk 
by the curator of textiles, Mrs. Adele 
Weibel. Here they were able to see the 
accomplishments of the Peruvian people, 
whose textiles are outstanding from the 
point of view of the number of weaving 
techniques employed, as well as the ex- 
tremely fine work. As the Peruvians 
used a loom quite similar to the heddle 
loom, the skill of these ancient people 
was much appreciated by the class. 
Such study serves to broaden personal 
interests and cultural background as well 
as to stimulate appreciation of and in- 
terest in weaving as a universal hand- 
craft which has been an essential part of 
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the life and culture of all peoples. Since 
there is very littie reference material for 
this kind of weaving, Handweaving 
News leaflets that discuss various weav- 
ing problems have been written monthly 
by the author of this article and used 
to supplement the class room instruction, 
We definitely feel that handweaving with 
the simple heddle loom offers many pos- 
sibilities for an adult class. The equip- 
ment is small enough so it takes up little 
room space, is simple and inexpensive. 
With it, people may learn how to weave 
useful, beautiful articles that are en- 
tirely practical for their homes or for 
personal use, or even in a few cases, 
for sale to others. 





Heddle looms can be purchased from A. D. 
Jenness, 22 Roxbury Rd., New Britain, Conn. 





Qualifications for Competent 
Food Executives 
(Continued from page 325) 


ideas will find much harder going than 
one who is amenable to change, and 
who can submerge her own opinions 
and do things as her supericr wishes. 
Rapid adjustments are sometimes 
necessary to meet changed conditions. 
If the weather becomes _ suddenly 
warmer, your salad department may 


not be keyed up to take the extra load , 


and service may be badly crippled 
unless someone can be promptly trans- 
ferred from another department to 
help out by putting lettuce on plates 
or peeling potatoes for salad; or the 
food supervisor herself may find it 
advisable to lend a hand. She may 
bring to light defects in layout or plan 
of work which need correcting. 


7. Enthusiasm is contagious. If you 
have it your own organization will 
catch it. It is that little extra some- 
thing which makes one forget the 
hours of work because of the joy of 
accomplishment. Being willing to do 
a little bit more than the job demands is 
particularly important in these days of 
keen competition. 

8. The will to learn sometimes com- 
pensates to a large degree for inad- 
equate training. Persistence and de- 
termination to get ahead are the fac- 
tors which make it possible for a 
young girl to develop from a bus girl 
to an assistant manager, or a boy from 
porter to steward. One executive re- 
gretted that “the younger workers 
have no curiosity about foods other 
than those they have prepared in class 
or eaten at home. Their lack of ad- 
venturing in new fields—even in so 
elementary a one as eating—is indica- 
tive of insufficient variety in expe- 
rience or proper training for attempt- 
ing new things, ideas, or methods.” 


9. Capacity to get things done on 
time is the result of habits of punc- 
tuality and coordination of effort. For 
example, if the menu has a combina- 
tion such as roast pork, mashed po- 
tatoes, and apple sauce, and when the 
service starts the mashed potatoes are 
not ready and the apple sauce has 
been forgotten, the result will be dis- 
satisfied customers. Checking and re- 
checking items on a menu is impor- 
tant. In a cafeteria all foods should 
be in place at the time of opening for 
service. Waitresses or counter peo- 
ple who are required to report for 
inspection ten minutes before the din- 
ing room opens learn the importance 
of punctuality. 


10. Loyalty in business should mean 











a sense of responsibility toward the 
job and toward the company who em- 
ploys the worker, rather than toward 
an individual who may be in a posi- 
tion of authority. Do not confuse sen- 
timentality with real loyalty. 
1l. Poise is usually the 
knowing that you know your job. 
Correct posture and a well-modulated 
voice help tremendously in creating a 
good impression. For this reason 
many people feel that dramatic expe- 
rience and public speaking should be 
part of home economics training. A 
person stands on both feet or 
who sits up straight in a chair will 


result of 


who 


give a much better impression than 
one who slouches. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Competent Food 


Executives 
(Continued from page 340) 


12. Neatness is reflected in personal 
appearance, cleanliness of uniform and 
type of shoes. The importance of 
wearing clean uniforms should be 
stressed more emphatically in train- 
ing, because young workers have been 
lax in this respect. Daily inspection 
of employees for cleanliness, hair nets, 
and manicuring will help to raise 
standards. Young food workers, par- 
ticularly dietitians, counter people, 
and waitresses, should realize that 
they are on dress parade during every 
business hour. Nothing creates such 
a bad impression as an untidy uni- 
form or slovenly personal grooming. 

13. Consideration for co-workers 
plays an important part in the busi- 
ness world today. Good will accom- 
plishes much more than authoritative- 
ness. Genuine interest in the welfare 
and progress of employees pays big 
dividends in more valuable service. 
Improved working conditions or 
larger meal allowance often mean 
more than higher wages. Care should 
be taken that one employee does not 
infringe on the rights of others by 
such conduct as whistling, being un- 
necessarily noisy, or using a foreign 
language which may annoy his co- 
workers. 

14. Salesmanship and food merchan- 
dising are very important in depart- 
ment store work and are being ap- 
plied to commercial food work more 
generally. The correct portion of food 
to be served for a given price varies 
with conditions and clientele, but uni- 
form and consistent standards are es- 
sential to give satisfaction. Attractive 
displays of food in cafeterias and ap- 
pealing combinations of food on 
printed menus do much to increase 
the average check. Under salesman- 
ship should be mentioned the impor- 
tance of concentrating on the cus- 
tomer to see that he gets what he 
wants. when he wants it. High press- 
ure methods should not be used to 
force a sale nor indifference shown 
toward a hesitant customer. 

Many other important factors con- 
tribute to the well-balanced food ex- 
ecutive. Not the least of these is com- 
mon sense or good judgment. She 
should endeavor to keep a fresh point 
of view, to develop the habit of critical 
observation, to be keenly aware of 
the world around her and to anticipate 
changes, particularly in her own pro- 
fessional field. It is well also to have 
outside interests in order to maintain 
a healthy attitude. In the final an- 
alysis, no other qualification con- 
tributes so greatly to a well-earned 
success as character. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, ete., required by the Act of Con: 
gress of Aug. 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 
of Practical Home Economics, published 
monthly at * a Stroudsburg, Pa., for Oc- 
tober 1, 1939 
State of New York Iss 
County of New Yorks > 

Before me, a i Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. T. Emery, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of 
Prz ictical Home Economics, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
mgr sage etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
oom, to wit: 

"That the names and addresses of the 
pabiiaae editor, managing editor and _ busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, 
Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New 

ork City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City: J. A. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Caroline Dexter, 468 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 
—s Ave., New York City. 

That the known bondholders, mortga- 
ea. and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustee hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
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has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 
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